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It is high time that great honor be paid the humble 
oil can! 

Too often, back in those lush, pre-priority days, the 
oil can suffered the humiliation of serving as a prop 
for cobwebs. 

With oil cans serving spiders instead of machines, work- 
ing parts fell prey to their greatest enemy FRICTION. 


For lack of oil at the proper time and place, untold 
years of potential machine life were lost forever. 


Then WAR came. Entered the era of critical materials, 
priorities, allocations, and machine scarcity. Old 
machines became almost priceless wherever money 
alone could not buy new ones. 


But old machines cried loudly for relief from their 
time-worn enemy FRICTION. So the oil can was 
taken away from the spiders to serve their real masters 
—the machines. 


Yes—it took WAR to bring the humble oil can into 
the spotlight where it belongs! 


All it asks is plenty of good oil and a friendly hand 
to press it into service. 


Like all machines designed for high standards of 
performance, Seybold Paper Cutters return dividends 
from proper maintenance. That’s why we say 


“Orchids for Oil Cans.” 


” lia SER VICE. 
CHICAGO: 


HAs. . N. STEVENS CO., INC. 


est Harrison Street 
Distributor: HARRIS-SEYBOLD~ 


Canadian 
COMPANT, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle POTTER (CANADA) LTD., Toronto and Montreal 
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WHAT STARTS WITH A STOP TAG? 


Plenty! These bright yellow tags—and you don’t see saaaitins 
were started by Beloit’s “‘Help Win the War’ Committee. No 
brass hats. Just the boys out in the shop, who decided that 
sub-standard parts should be “‘flagged” right where they origi- 
nate . . . before they move along to inspectors in other depart- 
ments. Always proud of their standards, Beloit workers have a 
double reason these days for avoiding a tag which says, in effect: 
“Hey, buddy, is that the way to help win a war?” 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS. 


WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT... YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 
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Look FOR™ 
THIS, MARK 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS, APPLETON.WIS. 
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Reptacement of damaged dryer roll bearings takes 
time, requires a top priority. But o priority is needed to 
provide the positive protection against damage, afforded 
by Texaco Ursa Oils. 

Ursa Oils keep oil circulating systems clear, assuring the 
free flow of clean, cool lubricant to each bearing. They 
resist sludging and breakdown under high temperatures and 
pressures; they are easy to filter or reclaim. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco pre- 
ferred in the fields listed below has made it preferred by 
prominent pulp and paper mills everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be 
yours. A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly coop- 
erate... just phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing points in the 48 States, or write to: 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO * More revenue airline miles in the 


U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 


* More Diesel horsepower on stream- any other brand. 


lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 


* More locomotives and cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


*% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


“= TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT-—CB8S * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Substitute for 


Scarcity 


Nineteen thirty - nine! 
That was the year Hitler 
started on his romp 

. through Europe. And 
that was the year Mathieson introduced synthetic 
salt cake to the kraft paper industry. October, 
to be exact. At that time shipments of ordinary 
salt cake from Europe, which had supplied 
about half the salt cake required for our kraft 
pulping operations, were cut off by the war. 
Except for the timely intervention of Mathieson 
Synthetic Salt Cake, which has since proved 
itself superior to ordinary salt cake, there 
might have been a serious dislocation in the 


kraft paper industry. 





How serious the threatened 
dislocation might have been, 
no one knows. But the 
gravity of the situation has 
been high-lighted by subse- 





ae é 
quent reports on the importance of paper and 
pulp products in the war effort. “So vital is 


paper in waging war,” an authoritative source 
states, “it is estimated that the present struggle 
would be forced to stop within 60 days if the 
supply of pulp and its many products were 
cut off.” 


MATHIESON 


CHEMICALS 





Among those products are 60,000 tons of kraft 
paper, required to interleave armor plate and 
cold rolled steel... 30,000 tons of kraft to 
package shells and high explosives ... and an 
entire carload of blueprint paper to design one 
modern aircraft carrier! All this in addition 
to thousands of tons:of paper required for 
other wartime purposes—notably to package the 
“tools” of war and to record its innumerable 
decisions and directives, at home and in the 


field. 


An exclusive Mathieson 
product, synthetic salt cake 
is but one of the many aids 
to American industry 
developed by Mathieson 
chemists and engineers. 
Sodium Chlorite, another new Mathieson product, 
is widely used by the pulp and paper and textile 
industries as a bleaching and processing agent. 
And in Chlorine, Caustic Soda, Soda Ash and 
Ammonia, the Mathieson Alkali Works has made 
available not only to the paper industry but to 
all U.S. war industries four heavy-duty industrial 
chemicals that are vital to victory. 








THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
LIQUID CHLORINE...SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA 
.-» BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER 
... HTH PRODUCTS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and 
AQUA... FUSED ALKALi PRODUCTS. . . SYNTHETIC 
SALT CAKE... .DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... SODIUM 
CHLORITE PRODUCTS. 
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hack 


Pump fitted with De Loval submerged suction priming 
system; 1100 g. p.m. against 245 ft. at 1750 r. p.m. 


f the three-quarter-inch corporation cock on the suction pipe of the pump illustrated 
above is opened wide, delivery of water ceases, but is resumed again within one minute 
after the cock is closed, the pump being at once reprimed by the 


DE LAVAL SUBMERGED SUCTION PRIMING SYSTEM 


Were the air inleakage too great for the priming system to handle, the pump would auto- 
matically be shut down and could not be started again until the fault had been corrected. 

With the De Laval Priming System the pump cannot be started unprimed. Se 

Danger of surges or water-hommer reaching the pump casing is eliminated or 
minimized. catia: ee / 
The pumping unit can be started or stopped at any time, from a remote conti eae; 
point if desired. a 

Proper adjustment of packing glands is simplified, as pressure is not males! tothe’ 
pump casing and suction line. 


Ask for Publication P-3224. 


l t LAVA ne Stam Surbine (co 
pas cae » oat - oi 
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BAKER TRUCKS can help you to 
Speed, file ddlveis- 





tert 


: 
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3. SHIPPING AND RECEIVING IN UNIT PACKAGES 

The use of skids and pallets with Baker Trucks 
eliminates individual handling of parts or products 
—saving time on both shipping and receiving ends. 


1. FASTER LOADING AND UNLOADING 

Many man hours are saved loading and unloading 
box cars, trucks and trailers with Baker Low Lift 
and Elevating Trucks. Baker Crane Trucks speed 
loading and unloading of heavy, bulky materials 


on flat cars or ships. 
2. SPEEDING PLANT PRODUCTION 


By keeping materials moving and stepping up 
efficiency of machines and men, plant production 
can be increased and delivery dates moved up. 


g@ AO 


ae y 


4. LESS DAMAGE IN HANDLING AND TRANSIT 

By reducing piece handling and by better placing 
of materials in cars or trucks, loss by damage to 
merchandise is greatly reduced. 


5. BETTER WAREHOUSE HANDLING 


Baker Trucks speed handling in storage and bring 
the warehouse many minutes nearer to the load- 


ing platform. ‘ 
* 


THE BAKER MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENGINEER CAN HELP YOU 


He knows how to make your material handling 
more efficient to speed your deliveries. He is at 
your service. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker Raulang Company 
2169 West 25th Street *« Cleveland, Ohio 


2200-5-42 


| Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


In Canada: Rai 
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Mill operating men fully realize that their 
present supply of Monel wire cloth must 
last a long time. The day will come when 
they must patch and repair—when sections 
from two or more discarded wire cloth cov- 
ers must be joined to make one serviceable 
cover for a thickener, a washer, or a filter. 

To the many operators whose Monel 


METHODS OF JOINING 


The soldering or brazing methods used for 
making wire cloth seams or repairs deter- 
mine, in many cases, the service life of the 
cover. The common method of making a 
joint by lapping and filling with soft sol- 
der may result in low joint strength and 
closing of an unnecessary number of open- 
ings. Suggestions on preferred silver braz- 
ing methods are given below: 

















wire cloth (20 mesh or 
finer) subjected to high 
stresses or vibration during service. The joint 
is made in a fixture as shown in Fig. 1. Heavier 
hold-down bars are used when clamping is not 

The bars are beveled to facilitate entry 
of the flame to the joint. 


Sequence of Operations 

1. The wire cloth edges are cleaned thoroughly to 
remove oil, grease and corrosion products. 

2. The edges of the wire cloth sections to be joined 
are trimmed carefully to expose a wire running 
parallel to the joint. 

3. Each trimmed edge is set up separately in a jig 
so that 2 or 3 mesh openings are exposed. This 
edge is then painted with a mixture consisting of 









wire cloth is still in good condition, we 
recommend that they save the following 
suggestions for future use. For full infor- 
mation on joining Monel, write for Bulle- 
tin T-2, “Welding, Brazing, and Soft Sol- 
dering of Monel, Nickel, and Inconel.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 


MONEL WIRE CLOTH 


silver brazing flux and a heavy loading of 200 mesh 
silver brazing alloy filings* (such as “Handy Flux” 
and “Easy-Flo” filings). The flux-alloy mixture is 
then fused with a very small flame and the result- 
ing edge filed straight to remove irregularities. 


4. The prepared edges of the wire cloth sections 
are then butted tightly in the fixture shown in 
Fig. 1 and once more painted lightly with the flux- 
alloy mixture and then fused together with a 
flame. Care in the use of the torch will insure a 
minimum number of closed mesh openings. 


This method 


Sequence of Operations 

1. The wire cloth edges are cleaned thoroughly to 
remove oil, grease and corrosion products. 

2. The edges of both wire cloth sections to be 
joined are trimmed carefully and one cross wire 
parallel to the edge of one wire cloth is removed 
to permit interlocking and clamping as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

3. Flux and silver brazing alloy is applied and the 
brazing completed in one pass. 

4. Removed from the fixture, the joint is flattened 
and the remaining small ridge eliminated by ham- 
mering lightly with a wooden mallet, using a 
smooth hard wood block as a dolly. 


*Filings are procurahle through the producers. of silver brazing products. 





; ; E ‘WEO NICKEL ALLOYS ; : f j : 


MONEL ¢ “K” MONEL ¢ “$” MONEL ¢ “R” MONEL © “KR” MONEL © INCONEL © “Z” NICKEL © NICKEL 
Sheet... Strip... Rod... Tubing ...Wire ... Castings 
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RISING COSTS OF ROSIN. The increased’ 
cost of rosin is a source of considerable 
concern to the paper manufacturer. 
Meanwhile, the price of parafhn wax 
has become stabilized at a satisfactory 
level. Together, these two factors now 
serve to reduce the cost differential in 
these two paper making commodities. 
As a result, it is now possible to effect 
an actual production cost saving in the 
sizing of most paper and paper board 


ncreasing cost of rosin has been a 
amid concern, too, for some time. And 


our suggested solution— 


JUMELY ECONOMY 


_—_——— 


E 


se se bas 


for part of the rosin § 


quauy resutts. Of course, above every- 
thing, the quality of the paper must be 
maintained. In applying this principle 
the paper maker may expect standard 
water resistance, and tensile and burst- 
ing strength. Tearing strength and pli- 
ability will increase to a certain degree. 
With the same degree of calendering, 


Use a Cyanamid wax emulsion with rosin. Wax 
prices are stable. Replace part of rosin with wax and 


effect areal saving while improving paper quality 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


A Unit of Americon Cycnomid Cag 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA «+ Be 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 89 Brood Street, Boston, | 494 
Rusell & Bayard Streets, Baltimore, Maryland, 3333: 

Cleveland, Ohio, 20 North Wacker. Sale 


smoothness will be higher but may be 
controlled as desired in the usual ways. 


MEETING NEEDS OF THE Times. In these 
times when raw materials are at a 
premium, it behooves us to make the 
most efficient use of the things we con- 
sume, both for the sake of the materials 
themselves and for the sake of conserv- 
ing our financial resources that we 


S. contribute to the maximum extent to 


Ehe Victory effort. 


Byanamid technical service men and 
Erepresentatives have built up a 
gf experience in the application 
Max sizes, over a period of years, and 
Bde giad to discuss this matter with 


you ahd frankly advise you of the pos- 


sibilities of effecting savings by the use 
of wax sizes. This is one of the many 
services Cyanamid has developed in its 
efforts to maintain steady progress in 
the improvement of staple chemicals 
and to make available new tools for the 
paper maker to use. Just write or tell 
your Cyanamid representative about 
your problem. There is no obligation. 


ndeed. The 


ea. Glad ! called him in to discuss 


Cyanamid mon certainty t 
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HAMILTON FELTS 
are not AZZ75 





The dictionaries define felt as a matted 
substance composed of short animal or 
vegetable fibers’ compressed into form 
by pressure, beating and rolling, aided 


by sizing. Paper is an excellent example. 


Strictly speaking, Hamilton Felts are not 
felts at all. "They are textiles, woven, 
warp and welt, of long wool fibers, scru- 


pulously free from all foreign materials. 





Instead of being subjected to the com- 
pressing action of rollers, beaters and 
presses, they are shrunk to the desired 
compactness. The nap is fluffed to over- 


come any tendency to become matted. 


Hamilton Felts are therefore very strong, 
absolutely uniform and highly efficient 
in removing water from the web as it 


passes from the press to the driers. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board, there is a Hamilton 


Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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DON'T LET FRICTION 
.; Curtatl vour 


PRODUCTION 


‘ 


a NES 


a 


In the high-speed drive for Victory, FRICTION finds its greatest opportunity. 
Machine operators have rest intervals, but the machines themselves have none. And so, 
normal inspections and adjustments may be overlooked—lubrication may be neglected— 
a bearing becomes dry or dirty, and over-heated—-FRICTION'’S agents get in their deadly 
work— and A DAMAGED, BURNED-OUT OR RUINED BEARING CRIPPLES A VITAL TOOL. 


Let NORMA-HOFFMANN engineers help you guard your bearings against FRICTION’S 
“saboteurs’’—dust, dirt, grit, moisture, poor lubricants, inadequate lubrication. Give 
each bearing periodic inspections— watch for unusual noise or heat—keep your bearings 
clean—use the lubricant best adapted to the duty involved. If possible, have replacement 
bearings at hand, * * * Our engineers are at your service, with 30-odd years of specialized 
experience in bearing application, operation and maintenance. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN .. FOUNDED 
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from the confusion z 


: 


the peace and good will ¥ 


[ day gave us Christm? eae 
> hearts of Grankisid. The One whose | 


lives of al®-péople conquered his foes 


the world mighg¢’be free from evil] (N {ptople who 
ed-lis precepts are ee rid of the 

i that they stand stgzinch in the faith of their 
vittenced~by the substantially increased demand for 

Bibles this year Then Whatever the conque ¢ know that peace 


will continue $6 abide on tha earth, and that pegple everywhere 


will always keep Christmas. 
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INDUSTRY PROSPECTS 


>>> IT SEEMS ADVISABLE to call 
to your attention at this time certain 
fundamental conditions affecting the 
pulp and paper industry. 

Pulpwood is a basic raw material 
and promises to become, as many have 
recognized for some time, the key to 
future production. The two con- 
trolling factors in pulpwood produc- 
tion are labor and rubber. You are all 
familiar with the situation with respect 
to rubber, which may or may not be 
eased in time, but already existing and 
potential acute woods labor shortages 
are apparent. Only clear recognition 
of this fact by the War Manpower 
Commission will prevent shortages. 
You are aware of the impact of the 
labor problem upon the available wood 
for pulp mills in the Pacific Northwest 
and it appears likely that similar im- 
pacts will occur in other regions as 
time goes on. 

Although no definite information is 
available, it appears likely that the War 
Production Board, having issued a 
limitation order covering paper, will 
now proceed with the next step in its 
curtailment program. This step will 
involve the limitation or the prohibi- 
tion of production of certain end prod- 
ucts that are considered as non-essential 
under the war economy. How far this 
program will go we have no way of 
determining, but we are informed it 
will only be done after consultation 


>>> The work begun by its founder 
is being carried on at the Herty Foun- 
dation Laboratory, Savannah, Georgia. 
Bruce Suttle, acting director, announces 
a proposed research program geared to 
meet the demand of the times, and 
looking toward future developments. 
The program planned includes the 
following: 

1) Work on kraft pulping of pine 
wood and paper machine runs to de- 
velop method of handling pine to pro- 


with groups representing the different 
classes of paper. 


On the other hand, the Office of 
Price Administration is proceeding to 
write price schedules by specific grades 
of paper, which schedules may or may 
not reduce the price ceiling. However, 
it is apparent that they go beyond the 
point of preventing spiraling prices to 
one which might well materially affect 
the incentive of the profit motive 
within the industry. Needless to say, 
with increased costs partially created 
by curtailed production, any proposal 
to reduce price ceilings might easily 
put the industry in an impossible eco- 
nomic position. 

Paper is essential to winning this 
War. It is necessary for communica- 
tion, sanitation, packaging and a vast 
number of other uses. How much is 
another question. In 1932, 9,726,000 
tons were consumed. If at the depths 
of the depression we were consuming 
only essential things, this figure, with 
allowance for population increases, is 
significant. The population incr>ase 
has approximated 10 per cent. Pre- 


sumably no one knows what the direct 
and indirect war requirements are. An 
estimated figure of five million tons 
is commonly used. In addition, is the 
rapidly growing use for substitution 
purposes in place of tin, aluminum, 
r r and other critical materials. 

Even casual consideration of the ele- 
mental facts might well raise serious 
concern in the minds of the industry as 
to whether or not we will be able to 
contribute our production of essential 
products to a pea that will not be 
injurious to the war program. At least 
fourteen to fifteen million tons will be 
required. 

This is written to invite thought 
with regard to the industry's position 
in the war economy and to assure you 
that the controlling committees of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
are fully alive to this situation. There 
is no question but that all will be 
affected but it is hoped that the abso- 
lute necessity of paper in a war econ- 
omy will be recognized; in fact, this 
is becoming more and more evident. 
The next three or four months will be 
difficult but should demonstrate the 
essentiality of paper to an extent that 
it will be recognized. 





being done. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying digest of the problems and 
facing the Industry has been given out by E. W. Tinker. 
ecutive secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
. Tinker states that the Association will appreciate any com- 
with respect to these developments, and what has been or 








duce quality comparable to northern 
and Scandinavian pulp and paper. At 
present Southern kraft paper still is 
inferior to that made from northern 
woods and does not command the 
same price but is sold for approxi- 
mately $5 per ton less. 

2) Experiments on pulp yields of 
50 to 70 per cent on the weight of dry 
wood cooked for manufacture of liner 
board (boxboard for cartons) to en- 
able manufacturer to produce pulp 
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using less wood per ton. This program 
to assist in conserving diminishing 
wood supply as in certain sections cut- 
ting rate is now greater than rate of 
growth according to U. S. Forest 
Service. 

3) Do further work on improve- 
ment of pine groundwood with the 
idea of producing better fiber from the 
inherently long, strong pine fibers and, 
also, to reduce the power consumption 
per ton of pulp produced. At this 
writing there are only four users of 
pine wood for grinding in the South: 
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the newsprint mill at Lufkin, Texas; 
boxboard manufacturer at Mobile, Ala- 
bama; and insulation board mills at 
Meridian, Mississippi, and Mobile. 
There should be a large expansion in 
this field after the emergency is past 
and the Laboratory can contribute 
greatly in assisting future develop- 
ments. 

4) In view. of the over-cutting of 
pine previously mentioned, the Labo- 
ratory proposes to do further work on 
utilization of the gum and other hard- 
woods which are so plentiful in the 
Southeast and have heretofore been 
used very little in the paper industry. 
These woods are suitable for magazine, 
tissue, and tablet papers and for mak- 
ing dissolving pulps for rayon and 
plastics. 

5) The Laboratory has done some 
work on crotalaria which is a soil 
building plant now grown to a limited 
extent in Georgia. Future exploratory 
work on the pulping characteristics of 
this species is proposed as the limited 
work done on the 1941 crop gave 
indications that crotalaria would be an 
economical source of high alpha pulp 
for rayon, plastics, and probably ciga- 
rette paper in competition with Minne- 
sota and California grown flax. 

6) Some preliminary work has been 
done using cotton meal bran and cot- 
tonseed hulls as filler for plastics and 
work is planned to do more in devel- 
oping possible new uses for Southern 
agricultural products. 


e 


>>» The month was marked in se- 
curities markets by a general drop in 
prices of paper mill securities, no doubt 


in part reflecting the influence of the . 


curtailment orders which will restrict 
the amount of paper which American 
mills will be permitted to produce. 

American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Nine months’ earnings in 1942 
were $212,446 as compared with 
$229,715 for the same period in 1941. 

Brown Com pany—Net profit for the 
first forty-four weeks since the com- 
pany’s reorganization was $906,190. 

Certain-teed Products Cor poration— 
Net profit for nine months of 1942 
was F i74.202 as. against $1,145,665 
in 1941. 

Central Paper Company—Net profit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 was 
$581,948 as against $553,223 for the 
previous fiscal year. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany—Net income for the nine months 
ending September 30 was $334,653 as 
against $592,934 for the same period 
in 1941. 
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Dixie-V ortex’ Company—Net profit 
for the fiscal year ending September 
30 was $871,770 as against $925,450 
in the preceding year. 

Eastern Corporation—Net income 
was $328,461 as against $548,307 in 
1941. 

Robert Gair Company—Net profit 
for nine months ending September 30 
was $492,053. 

Great Northern Paper Company— 
Earnings in the first nine months of 
1942 were $1,359,343 as against 
$1,878,136 in 1941. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company— 
Net profit for the first nine months of 
1942 was $739,818 as against 
$984,892 for the same period in 1941. 

International Paper Company—Net 
profit in the third quarter of 1942 was 
$1,427,045 and nine months’ profits, 
$7,244,070 as against $11,512,519 for 
the corresponding months of 1941. 
Net sales dropped off about $9,000,000 
as compared with sales for the com- 
parable nine months in 1941. 

Kimberly-Clark Cor poration — For 
the nine months ending September 30, 
net profit was $1,441,319 as against 
$2,090,698 for the comparable period 
in 1941. 

Mead Corporation—Net profit for 
forty weeks of 1942 was $1,112,242 
as against $1,418,004 for the com- 
parable period in 1941. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Com- 
pany—Net profit for nine months 
ending September 30 was $992,326 as 
against $1,163,443 in 1941. 

National Paper & Type—Net in- 
come for the year ending August 31 
was $367,583 as against $183,678 for 
the previous year. 

Oxford Paper Company—Although 
gross earnings increased $120 in the 
nine months ending September 30, 
Federal taxes brought the net down to 
$376,372 for the period as against 
$816,342 for the same period in 1941. 

Paraffine Companies—Net income 
for September quarter was $385,380 as 
against $494,610 for the comparable 
quarter in 1941. 

Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Com- 
pany—Net profit for nine months was 
$428,429 as against $761,501 in 1941. 

Scott Paper Company—Net profit 
for nine months was $1,242,216 as 
against $1,400,057 for the comparable 
period in 1941. 

Soundview Pulp Company — Net 
profit for eight months ending August 
31 was $741,418 as against $1,260,361 
for the same period in 1941. 

Southern Advance Bag and Paper 
Company—Net profit for nine months 


ending September 30 was $446,592 as 
against $448,497 for the same period 
in 1941. 

Standard Oil Company of Obio— 
Net income for nine months ending 
September 30 was $3,413,359 as 
against $4,464,095 for the same period 
in 1941, © 

Sutherland Paper Company — Net 
profit for the first nine months of 1942 
was $1,543,029 as against $1,069,466 
for the corresponding period of 1941. 

Union Bag & Paper Company—Net 
income for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, was $1,733,278 as 
against $1,932,809 for the past year. 

United Paperboard Company—Net 
profit for the three months ending 
August 29 was $14,322 as against 
$85,091 for the same quarter in 1941. 

U. S. Gypsum Company—Net profit 
for nine months was $3,878,148 as 
against $5,045,658 in 1941. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 
Nov. 25 
A. P. W. Paper Co... *15%-1% 
Celotex 7% 
Same Preferred 
Certain-teed 
Same Preferred 0 
Champion P. & F. Co.* 1834-185 
Same Preferred 99%, 
Container Corp. ........ 154% 
Cont. Diamond 
Crown-Zellerbach 
Same Preferred 
Dixie Vortex 
“A” 


Same 
Robert Gair 

Same Preferred _...* 

Gaylord Container 

Same Preferred ...... 
International Paper.... 

Same Preferred 5 
Kimberly Clark *26-2614 
MacAndrews & Forbes 18 
Masonite 284 
Mead Corp, ............ 5%, 

Same Preferred *66—69 
Paraffine Cos. ............ 31%, 

Same Preferred -....*981/4,-101 
Rayonier Preferred... 26 
Scott Paper 37% 36 

Same 414% Pfd..*11414-115 *113-114 

Same 4% Pfd 110 
Sutherland Paper......*2334-24% 22 
Union Bag & Paper.. 7% 84 
U. S. Gypsum 57 59 

Same Preferred....173-174144 *173-175 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Abitibi 5% 
Celotex 414% ........... ........ 
eed 5Y;%... 9214, 
P. & F. Co. 


International Paper 


ga 
United Wall Paper.... 
*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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RUSH BY AIR 
TO A.E.F. 


NEWS ITEM: Paperboard containers used to replace heavy and bulky wooden boxes save 
500 pounds and considerable carrying space on every trip made by U.S. Army cargo planes. 


Light, tough paperboard containers are a familiar sight at 
Army air bases where equipment and supplies are packed for 
rush shipment to troops abroad. 


The saving in weight using paperboard containers amounts 
to 500 pounds on every cargo plane flight. Carrying space is 
substantially increased. 


The many types of efficient cartoning materials produced by 
the Paper Industry are being used for shipping everything 
from shells and gun parts for the Ordnance Department to 
foodstuffs and ord nde for the Quartermaster Corps. 


“ “ “ 


In every mill throughout the length and breadth of America, 
the men of the Paper Industry are producing the grades and 
tonnages needed to win the war. With Puseyjones Machines, 
they are getting the results they want—higher speeds, better 
formation, continuous and uniform production. 


The Puseyjones Simplex Press Arrangement considerably 
reduces the space occupied by the Press part and thus allows 
for the installation of additional dryers to speed up produc- 
tion. Incorporated in the design is the latest type of 
controlled pneumatic loading, a simplified time-saving 
arrangement for installing felts and an independent draw 
adjustment between the several presses. 


Puseyjones men and production facilities are on war work. 
In the meantime, we are doing our best to supply replace- 
ment parts to keep present equipment operating efficiently. 


All orders subject to priority conditions of War Production Board. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 
a st6N 


@: 
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WALLPAPER ORDER 
WILL BE FELT BY 


The paper industry is still attempt- 
ing to adjust its operations under the 
limitation order providing for a re- 
stricted output, and at the same time 
facing further adjustments. It appears 
certain from Washington announce- 
ments that steps will be taken to reduce 
production of some grades still fur- 
ther, all such limitations being predi- 
cated on the essentiality of the end 
uses of the paper on which such action 
will be taken. 


An indication of this course was 
given when orders were issued by the 
Printing and Publishing Branch of the 
War Production Board for a 50 per 
cent cut in the production of wall- 
paper. While the order applies only 
to the printers or stainers, the indirect 
result on the domestic producers of 
hanging raw stock will be severe. It is 
estimated that the order will result in 
eliminating 60,000 tons per year of 
the output of groundwood paper mills. 
Assurance has been given, however, 
that the industry will be consulted be- 


fore any further such orders are issued. 
The wallpaper order, however, was 
issued without any advance notice to 
the manufacturers. In anticipating 
some action affecting newsprint, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation has issued a bulletin warning 
that officials are contemplating orders 
reducing the output of this paper, pos- 
sibly as soon as January 1. A confer- 
ence of newspaper publishers with the 
WPB has been called for December 
10, presumably to consider means of 
bringing newsprint consumption into 
line with the limitation already pro- 
vided for other grades of paper. 
a 


SOUTHERN KRAFT 
BUYS WATERWAY 
PLANT IN CHICAGO 


The Southern Kraft Corporation, a 
division of International Paper Com- 
pany, recently acquired the mill and 
property in Chicago from Waterway 
Board and Paper Company. The price 
paid was $199,000, plus assumption 
of an incumbrance. Attorneys negoti- 
ating the transaction were Winston, 
Strawn & Shaw. 





Plant of the Waterway Board and Paper Co., Chicago, 


Southern 


recently acquired by 
Eraft Corp. Waterway company purchased the plant from International Paper Co. in 1939. 
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In June, 1939, this property was 
purchased from the International Paper 
Company by the Waterway Board and 
Paper Company. The original plant 
was built in 1921, and was equipped 
to manufacture newsprint. For a time 
the product was taken over by the 
Chicago Daily News. 


. 
ANNUAL PACKAGING 
CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting and packaging 
conference of Packaging Institute, Inc., 
was held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, on November 5 and 
6. Election was held, and the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected for another 
year: 

President—Joel Y. Lund, vice presi- 
dent, Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice president—A. Vernon Shan- 
non, sales manager, Westfield River 
Paper Company, Russell, Massachu- 
setts. 

Vice president—Wallace D. Kim- 
ball, ist vice president, Standard- 
Knapp Corporation, Portland, Con- 
necticut. 

More than 500 representatives of 
the packaging industries attended the 
meeting and exhibit of wartime pack- 
ages. A highlight of the meeting was 
the keynote address by Mr. Lund, in 
which he discussed trends in packaging 
and the extent to which substitute ma- 
terials have been and may be utilized 
in the various fields of packaging. 
Other topics included a forum discus- 
sion on “Closures,” with C. W. 
Browne, editor, Modern Packaging, 
discussion leader; “Civilian Packag- 
ing,” William M. Bristol, Jr., vice 
president, Bristol-Myers Company, dis- 
cussion leader; “Packaging Machin- 
ery,” Charles L. Barr, F. B. Redington 
Company, chairman. “Packaging and 
the Problem of Feeding America” was 
the subject of a forum discussion of 
which Hal W. Johnston, vice presi- 
dent, Stecher-Traung Lithograph Cor- 
poration, was chairman. Miss Ellen 
M. Davies, personnel manager, Chase 
Brass & Copper Company, discussed 
“Women in Industry” and Clifton 
Cox, assistant director, Training with- 
in Industry Division of the War 
Management Commission, spoke on 
“Greater Quantities of Quality Prod- 
ucts in Less Time.” 

Charles L. Sheldon, chief of the 
Containers Branch, WPB, and the 
chiefs of the sections of his branch 
were members of a Questions and 
Answers session with Henry J. How- 
lett, secretary of the American Man- 
agement Association, as moderator of 
the group. 
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4 WAYS to Get the Most from Leather Belting 
WITH GRATON & KNIGHT’S WARTIME BELT-SAVER PLAN 





@ THE RIGHT BELT 

@ WHEN YOU NEED IT 

@ ON THE RIGHT DRIVE 
e@ PROPERLY CARED FOR 


1. Helping you select the right leather 
belt. 


Continuously running machines require one 
type of leather belt .. . shifting and step 
cone pulleys another type... and still 
other conditions call for special belt quali- 
ties. Graton & Knight distributors, hand- 
ling the complete Graton & Knight line, 
can help you start right by buying right. 


2. Helping you get what you need when 
you need it. 

Graton & Knight’s tanning and belt-making 
capacity — the industry’s largest — stands 
behind the ability of Graton & Knight’s 
distributors to accept orders for extra-large 
quantities, special sizes or special tannages. 
Graton & Knight is the only leather belt 
manufacturer with complete nationwide 
service. 


3. Helping you engineer your belt drives. 


Graton & Knight field engineers can give 
you service on equipping new drives or re- 
equipping your old drives. They can often 
suggest helpful changes, such as, for ex- 
ample, to “Production Drive” (Research 
leather belt plus pivoted motor base). 


4. Helping you keep your belts healthy. 


Proper care of leather belts increases ma- 
chine production and lengthens belt life. 
Systematic belt care and regular applica- 
tions of Graton & Knight belt dressings will 
keep belts operating at top efficiency. 
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2 QUICK EASY WAYS TO PUT YOUR 
WARTIME BELT-SAVING PLAN 
INTO IMMEDIATE ACTION — NOW! 


1. Look up your nearest G ®& K distrib- 
utor, as listed in THOMAS’ REGISTER, 
Graton & Knight's Insert, Belting Section. 

2. Get this complete, factual, quick-refer- 

ence guide to wartime purchase, installa- 

tion and maintenance of leather belting. 

Ask your nearest G & K distributor for 

your free copy, or write direct. 

























GRATON & KNIGHT, Dept. B, Worcester, Mass. 
Yes, You May Send Me FREE ‘‘How to 
Get the Most from Your Leather Belting’’ 
containing such facts, tables, diagrams, 
as: ‘ 









HOW TO ORDER LEATHER BELTS 


HORSEPOWER RATINGS FOR LEATHER 
BELTING 


HOW TO INSTALL LEATHER BELTS 
CORRECTLY 


HOW TO CLEAN AND DRESS BELTS 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 









IMPORT CASES 

Three decisions have been reached 
by Customs officials on the classifica- 
tion of various imported papers and 
paperboards according to Warren B. 
Bullock, manager of the Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Industry. 

Printed pages of a religious encyclo- 
pedia, which were believed to be duti- 
able as India or Bible paper, have been 
held to be dutiable at a lower rate than 
that provided for India Bible paper. 
The paper on which the sheets were 
printed was of a low grade of Bible 
paper, and without the printing would 
weigh under the 201/, pounds provided 
as a maximum for Bible paper. In 
their printed condition, however, as 
imported, the weight was above this 
figure, and the officials decided that 
they must be governed by the weight 
of the material as imported. In other 
previous cases the same principle has 
been applied to the advantage of the 
domestic industry. 

Canadian laminated wallboard, con- 
sisting of five layers of pulpboard 
laminated with asphalt, to be used as 
facing for imitation brick facing 
entered as plain paperboard at 10 per 
cent, has been classified as laminated 
board at $14.50 per ton, but not more 
than 30 per cent ad valorem. The 
material was entered at less than $30 
per 1,000 board feet. 

Asbestos sheets from Canada have 
been classified at the rate for manu- 
facturers of asbestos at 25 per cent. 
The material was under question inas- 
much as the Tariff Act provides no 
specific rate for asbestos paper, and 
the Customs officials believed that it 
might be dutiable as paper not spe- 
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Metal being scarce for this pur- 
pose, Container Corporation of 
America designed a shop box of 
heavy solid fiberboard. It has 
proved its worth during months of 
service in carrying parts from 
one department to another in metal 
working plants. Note the nesting 
feature which permits stacking in 
tiers to save floor and bench space. 











cially provided for at 30 per cent. 
Upon a study of the discussions in 
Congress when the Act was passed, it 
was found that the legislative intent 
was to include such material in the 
asbestos paragraph, and the material 
was admitted at the lower rate on the 
basis of the meaning, not the text, of 
the Tariff Act. 

All of these decisions were in har- 
mony with the opinion of the Import 


Committee. 
e 


MAY EMPLOY WOMEN 
AS THIRD HANDS 


For the first time in the history of 
the paper mills of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, the possible employment of 
women as third hands is under con- 
sideration. A conference at which this 
subject was discussed has been held 
between Harold Martin, labor relations 
advisor to the paper mills of Holyoke, 
and mill officials. 

Because the work involves consider- 
able labor, women had not been con- 
sidered before this; however, the seri- 
ous labor shortage may make the step 
necessary. Already some textile mills 
in Holyoke have hired women third 
hands, which work has been done ex- 
clusively by men previous to this time. 

o 


COMPANY’S PLANT. 


Sparks from an acetylene torch em- 
ployed in cutting away warped steel 
girders are believed to have started a 
blaze in the storehouse of the Nashua 


Gummed and Coated Paper Company, 
in Nashua, New Hampshire, which 
completely destroyed the structure as 
well as tons of irreplaceable materials 
used in the production of war equip- 
ment for the Government. Damage 
was estimated at $50,000. 

Another fire in the same structure 
on August 25 caused damage estimated 
at $15,000, and repairs on the build- 
ing, which were being made by a local 
construction company, are believed to 
have been responsible for this fire. 
The structure was owned by the Noyes 
Buick Company of Boston, and was 
under lease. 

4 
>>> TO ILLUSTRATE a few of the 
many wartime services of paperboard, 
Container Corporation of America, 
Chicago, has published a 32-page 
booklet entitled “Paperboard Goes to 
War.” It portrays the use of various 
types of containers for tank parts, air- 
plane parts, ammunition, food, and 
many other supplies. Official action 
photographs from the United States 
Signal Corps highlight the booklet, 
emphasizing the fact that a very large 
proportion of the paperboard indus- 
try’s oytput is now devoted to war 


purposes. ‘ 
+ 


FOR PAPER MILL MEN 


The appointment of Matthew J. 
Burns, former president of the Inter- 
national Union of Paper Makers, AFL, 
as special assistant to A. G. Wakeman, 
director of the Pulp and Paper Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board, was 
recently announced. He will be re- 
sponsible for keeping the division 
director informed as to labor's advice 
on matters within the jurisdiction of 
the division. 

Another appointment is that of 
Harold R. Murdock of Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Canton, 
North Carolina, who has been named 
to the chlorine-alkali industry advisory 
committee of the WPB. 


* 


HOPPER CO. BUYS 
PACKERACK MILL 
IN READING, PA. 
The Hopper Paper Company of 
Taylorville, Illinois, has recently pur- 
chased the Packerack mill of the Acme 
Paper Board Company, which is lo- 
cated in Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Company officials who completed 
negotiations in Reading were B. C. 
Hopper, president; J. L. Mullin, vice 
president and general manager; C. E. 
Miller, secretary and treasurer; and 
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“General GEAR” 


IS A FIGHTER TOO... 


. He’s the guy that makes the 
Jeeps Jump... He's also the 
BIG-WORKS in the tank, bat- 
tleship or airplane...in fact 
he’s the BIG-WORKS in any 
Power-saving or Power-driv- 
ing Machinery. HE’S GOTTA 
BE GOOD. Our organization 
of many years of Gear Mak- 
ing Experience is going to 
keep him fighting and to 
help keep all of us on top. 


ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A SET OF PLANETARY GEARS 
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PUMPS BY MORRIS 


. . these three words explain the dependable 
service and low operating and maintenance 
costs in hundreds of pulp and paper mills all 
over the country. 


The reasons? . . . 70 years of experience in build- 
ing centrifugal pumps for pulpy materials... 
an engineering department which has always 
pioneered in centrifugal pump advances of de- 
sign and efficiency ...a plant manned by 
craftsmen to whom each unit is a “special order.” 


For maximum efficiency and lasting reliability, 
investigate Morris designs of centrifugal pumps 
for thick pulp . . . chemical liquors . . . clear 
liquids . . . and general services. Bulletins on 


request. 





ranteed Non-binding 


p—Gua 
for Pulpy Mixtures 





WORKS NEW YORK 





CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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Double Suction Horizontally Split Pump 
for Clear Liquids 


BALDWINSVILLE 








Charles E. Bliss, attorney for the com- 
pany. The company will continue 
operation of the Illinois plant, using 
the Packerack mill for the manufacture 
of high grade offset, bond, printing, 
and writing paper, it was stated. 

The mill has been idle for quite 
some time, and considerable rehabili- 
tation work will be necessary. New 
machinery will have to be installed be- 
fore the plant can be put into opera- 
tion, and in view of the difficulty of 
securing priorities on machinery, full 
manufacturing activity will be deferred, 
according to R. A. Jacobson, secretary 
of the Reading Chamber of Commerce. 
When operating at capacity, approxi- 
mately 150 persons will be employed. 


4 


>>> FOLLOWING AN ORDER 
by the War Production Board to cease 
pulp production, the St. Regis Paper 
and Pulp Company plant in Longview, 
Washington, was closed on December 
1. Walter DeLong, vice president, 
announced that the company decided 
not to go into the ship outfitting busi- 
ness as first planned. However, when 
conditions permit, the company hopes 
to resume pulp production. 


4 


NEW INDUSTRIAL 
FELLOWSHIP AT THE 
MELLON INSTITUTE 


An Industrial Fellowship for the 
purpose of conducting an investiga- 
tional program of importance to our 
armed forces has been founded at the 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, by Haw- 
ley Products Company, St. Charles, 
Illinois. 

Dr. J. C. Williams, a specialist in 
cellulose chemistry and plastics tech- 
nology, has been appointed to the 
incumbency of this Fellowship. He 
will be assisted by Peter Shanta, a 
chemical engineer from the University 
of Pittsburgh, and will have the con- 
stant co-operative aid of experts in the 
Institute and in the donor's organiza- 
tion. The Hawley Products Company 
manufactures molded cellulosic and 
allied plastic products. 


5 


>>> PRIVATE PLACEMENTS of 
bond issues recently announced include 
$1,500,000 Northern Paper Mills of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, first mortgage 
44, S due 1948 to 1957, which were 
sold to three insurance companies 
through Harris, Hall & Company. 
Proceeds will be used for additional 
working capital and for redemption of 
5 per cent bonds amounting to 
$1,440,000 now outstanding. 





PAPER 


required to build war equipment 


The adage, “for the loss of a nail, a battle was lost”, can truly be ada ted 
today, to “without blue print paper, a war could be lost”. For 
America’s vast production of battleships, airplanes, tanks, war plants, 
munitions, and other war equipment, designs on blue print must be executed 
and followed for the actual manufacture of these critical products. 


American paper mills producing blue print paper are dramatically dem- 
onstrating their contribution to the war effort through their intensive 
activities in meeting the demands for this vitally important paper. 


And Jones’ machines, in a large percentage of these mills, are evidencing 
their “stayirig power” under the most severe operating conditions. 

















E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY- PITTSFIELD, > MASS. 


Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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When Shifts Run 
@ The load which can be safely ap- 


’R @) UND THE CL € e ¢ plied to a bearing depends more on how 
/ long and at what speeds the load is carried 
than it does on the crushing strength of 


S h j f t t re) the metals. That’s why today’s full-speed, 
*round-the-clock operation definitely 


calls for the higher service factors pro- 
vided by Rollway’s right-angled loading 
of solid-cylindrical roller bearings. 
Here’s what it means: Rollway splits 
every load into its two simplest compo- 


nents of pure radial and pure thrust. It 


carries each of these components at 
a i GHT- ANGLE ») LOADI NG right angles to the axis of solid, cylin- 


drical rollers. Oblique loading is elim- 





f inated. Sliding friction is reduced to the 
or vanishing point. And a more compact 


bearing assembly with more massive 
RB FE TT a ” B a yay 8) | N G rollers of uniform cross-section is the 
result. You reap the benefits in longer 
bearing life, higher machine speeds, less 


S FE we VA j € FE down-time and less service attention. 


= 


=z 





3 aLb@ ft Oe BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 £4 Ee eo } a § ge G S 
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Nor is i¢ with us, Who know that their lives impe 
yY of rubber 


tively depend On an adequate Supp] 
Products. 

Nor is it with the distributo, 

Prived of One of the lines which 

their business. 


We re 
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Ross Engineers Were Ready.. 





for the work we are doing! 


Really knowing how to condition, 
circulate and handle air for proc- 
essing is a tremendously essential 
qualification for vital war work. 


We had this knowledge and ex- 
perience. Solving such problems 
for paper mills enabled us to solve 
the problems of the variety of metal 
industries—high temperature drying 
as used in metal finishing; high 
temperature work as required for 
lower range heat treating and simi- 
lar steps in processing. 

Fortunately for our Country and 
ourselves we were ready with this 
specialized experience when it was 
so urgently needed. It is assisting 
us in building ovens, dryers and air 
handling systems for the production 
of magnesium and aluminum, bak- 
ing airplane engine parts; stress re- 
lieving of engine propellers, drying 
powder, coating shells, drying fin- 


ishes on jeeps, tanks, guns, dehy- 
drating vegetables and foods—and 
other essential work systems too 
numerous to mention. 


We feel, however, that this new ex- 
perience being gained in war work 
will be of material benefit to the 
Paper industry after the war. We 
will apply our newly acquired knowl- 
edge to that end. 


Our services are available to paper 
mills that require systems for pro- 
ducing high priority war work. We 
are also anxious to give every assis- 
tance to our old customers to main- 
tain their present equipment to get 
from it the longest life and most ef- 
ficiency. We will be glad to give 
any engineering help in their devel- 
opment of advanced methods for the 
period after Victory, consistent with 
the time required for the vast volume 
of highly necessary war work. 





ee. eee 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office: 350 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


201 North Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


In Canada: ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED, DOMINION SQUARE BLDG., MONTREAL 


12953 Greeley Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Editorial 





Co-ordinate Now That We May Build With Peace 


>>> EVENTS OF THE PAST 
MONTH, which included curtailment 
order No. 241 (effective November 1) 
and the direct limitation orders against 
pulp and paper production on the 
West Coast, predict a very depressing 
future not only for paper consumers, 
but also for the producers. 

At present, the most conservative 
estimates of paper available for con- 
sumption next year total between four- 
teen and fifteen million tons. This 
estimate is based on nine million tons 
for civilian needs and five million 
tons for war requirements. When 
compared with consumption of paper 
supplies in 1941, this means a clean 
cut of six to seven million tons. 

The demands for paper for war pur- 
poses are on the active increase. The 
excess stocks of paper in consumers’ 
hands are being liquidated rapidly. 


By January 1, 1943, the situation in 
the industry will be an expanding de- 
mand and a drastically curtailed sup- 
ply. This, of itself, is serious enough, 
but should consumption be further 
curtailed, the supply must be trimmed 
down to meet the consumption. In 
the face of the biggest demand this 
country ever has known, such a cur- 
tailment would be illogical; it would 
even reverse the principles of economic 
law. 

Notwithstanding the maze of red 
tape intricacies, paper has a very defi- 
nite place as a necessary commodity 
in the war effort, and out of all the 
chaos of the past year, the conscious- 
ness of that fact will prevail. All 
movements now under way or pro- 
posed as we start the second year of 
this conflict have but one thought— 
that of Victory, and all the mistakes 


that may have been made will never 
change our objective. Co-ordinated 
regimentation of all industrial output 
is necessary in order to win this War; 
the lack of it, will slow down produc- 
tion and result in wasted material, 
time and money, and last but by no 
means least, unnecessary sacrifice of 
lives because of a prolonged War. 

What better objective could we 
adopt for the New Year than a more 
effective co-ordinated industrial sys- 
tem ? 

The paper industry is willing and 
eager to co-ordinate all of its activities 
to winning the War, but the paper 
industry must keep a perspective of 
the time when peace is sure to come. 
Its economic structure must be pre- 
served so that it can help rebuild that 
World of Tomorrow. 


Just a Pep Talk 


>>> WITH ALL OF THE PLANS 
that have been, are heing, or may be 
formulated to fit the pulp and paper 
industry into its proper niche in the 
war program, it might be well for 
pulp and paper makers to tell them- 
selves once in awhile, if not often, 
that they are part of a great industry. 
In no other country of the world is 
paper used so extensively as here. 

Our per capita consumption of paper 
exceeds by far that of any other coun- 
try. Im recent years, it has approxi- 
mated 300 Ib. annually; while in 1810 
it was only one pound. This increase 
in annual per capita requirements rep- 
resents a 6000-fold expansion of con- 
sumption during the 130-year period, 
the population having multiplied itself 
twenty times from then to now. 

For the most part, much of the re- 
cent demand for paper, with perhaps 





the exception of newsprint, has been 
taken care of by domestic production. 
Newsprint, on the other hand, has 
been imported in large quantities, 
mostly from Canada, and also up to 
the beginning of World War II there 
was a fairly sizable importation of cer- 
tain special papers, such as cigarette 
paper, printing paper, wrapping paper, 
and some specialties from a number 
of other papermaking countries. 

The modern pulp and paper indus- 
try is the result of the creative genius 
of the scientist and engineer, the 
guidance and strategy of the business 
executive, and the practicality of the 
production executive and mill worker. 
It has grown from an industry of 
small tonnage units and few grades, 
requiring individual investments of 
only a comparatively few thousand 
dollars, to an industry of large pro- 
duction units (one mill, at least, hav- 
ing a capacity in excess of 1,000 tons 
daily), tremendous diversification of 
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products, and with individual mill in- 
vestments that run into five, ten, or 
more millions of dollars. 

It is an industry that has a very 
definite place in the war program. 
This program requires paper in one 
form or another for so many different 
purposes that it would be next to im- 
possible to compile an accurate and 
complete list of its uses. Practically 
inconceivable is the paper which has 
no place in this effort. And, of course, 
there are innumerable civilian uses for 
which it is indispensable. 

No person is aware of the greatness 
of the pulp and paper industry more 
than the individual associated with it. 
Sometimes, however, he is so close to 
the scene of action that he overlooks 
it, at least momentarily. To him as- 
well as to the paper industry enthusi- 
ast, who like the storage battery may 
need recharging, may it be repeated 
that the pulp and paper industry is a 
great industry. Think it over. 
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Current Thought .. . . wun smuirr 





>>> VERY LARGELY OUR CON- 
CLUSIONS are based on assumptions 
rather than logic and analysis. By 
that I mean; when thinking things 
through, if you start with the wrong 
premise, you will end up with the 
wrong answer. To illustrate: 

One time an elephant escaped from 
the zoo—much to the consternation 
and frantic worry of the keeper. The 
men in charge of the zoo were afraid 
the giant would wander into town, 
become frightened, and someone 
would get hurt. They searched all 
night for the pachyderm, but without 
success. Early the following morning 
a hysterical voice called the police sta- 
tion with the imperative demand to 
“Send someone out here right away. 
There is a great big animal in my back 
yard, and I’m scared to death.” The 
conversation continued: 

Q. “What kind of an animal is it?” 

A. “I don't know. I have never 
seen anything like it before.” 

Q. “Well, what is the animal do- 
ing?” 

A. “Oh—he’s out here in my gar- 
den pulling up all my vegetables with 
his tail.” 

Q. “What—? Pulling up the 
vegetables with his tail. What is he 
doing with them?” 

A. “You wouldn't. believe it if I 
told you.” 


All of which means that when you 
start out to draw conclusions, or com- 
plete your thinking, be sure you start 
at the right end of the elephant. 

We think that this terrible war is 
one of frightful destruction. That is 
true. But it is one of great and mighty 
construction, too. It is a war that will 
carry a large measure of American 
progress and economic welfare to the 
remotest corners of the globe. While 
fighting this war to a victorious end 
we should not lose sight of the fact 
that progress moves into strange places 
and in strange ways. The movement 
of progress is not always understood, 
so let's be careful that the original 
premise upon which we base our 
thinking is not at the wrong end of 
the elephant. 

This is an age of research. Hitherto 
our development has come through 
opinion and belief alone. Now, 
thanks to Thomas A. Edison, who was 
largely responsible for the change, 
the technique of research has been in- 
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ducted into business. When Andrew 
Carnegie put a chemist into his steel 
mill, folks thought him crazy. “What 
does a scientist know about making 
steel?” was the question in their minds. 
But today, every industry that is pro- 
gressive has a research division which 
studies what to do, then points both 
the way and the means. 

In the last war, as in all other previ- 
ous wars, we had “fronts.” This war 
has no front as such. Everywhere is 
a front from Libya to the Carolina 
coast; from Iceland to Tulagi. In the 
last war we trained men to kill other 
people by sending them out with a 
rifle on their shoulders and a knap- 
sack on their backs. Not so this time, 
because since World War I we have 
changed from manpower to machine 
power. Nowadays our ears can’t hear 
far enough; our eyes can’t see far 
enough. So we have mechanical 
listening devices which can detect an 
airplane 200 miles distant or a sub- 
marine 70 miles away. Instead of the 
old signal corps flags we have radio, 
the teletype, the walkaphone, and tele- 
vision. We use small airplanes for 
behind-the-lines communication, in- 
stead of messengers on horseback or 
motorcycles. This is a technical, a 
mechanical, world. Looking at the 
elephant from the right end, let’s see 
where this technical and engineering 
research and development are taking 


us. 
AIRPLANE 
DEVELOPMENT 


>> Last September, Dr. Stine made 
the statement that “The American 
aviation industry is establishing manu- 
facturing facilities in one year to pro- 
duce almost double the number of air- 
planes it has produced in the 37 years 
of its industry beginning with the 
Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk.” 
That is true. We are building, ac- 
cording to report, well over 60,000 
airplanes. Doubtless before the wat 
has ended we will have built more 
than twice that many. A large per- 
centage of these will be freight car- 
riers ; planes that will transport a hun- 
dred or more troops at a time, or from 
twenty to sixty tons of freight. 

This war is developing aviation at 
a speed incomprehensible even to the 
engineers engaged in that industry. 
Already there have been developments 


made in aircraft design which are, as 
yet, military secrets—at least in the 
matter of naming names, geographical 
locations or mechanical design. But 
here are just a few facts: airplanes 
have been so designed that the wings 
and tail may be removed at the air- 
port and the rest of the airplane run 
into town like an automobile. One 
can fly from Chicago to Omaha, park 
his wings and tail at the airport and 
drive downtown, or vice versa. 

But even now that machine is obso- 
lete. Who wants to take the trouble 
of driving in from or out to the air- 
port every time he lands? My! My! 
How inconvenient! We'll have to 
do better than that. We have. Even 
now there are planes which can stand 
still in the air. “Believe it or not,” 
at a certain field not long ago, an air- 
plane came over the field, leveled off 
at a ceiling of about ten or twelve feet, 
stopped—lowered a ladder to the 
ground so that the passenger could 
climb out, after which the co-pilot 
pulled the ladder back into the plane, 
shut the door and flew away. The 
plane didn’t touch the ground—but 
did exactly what has just been told. 
That same plane (not a large one) 
flew over the business section of a 
small town, settled right into the busi- 
ness street, stopped in the air, picked 
up a basket of eggs with a hook, 
hoisted the eggs to the plane, backed 
away, flew off, then later landed on 
the roof of a hotel for the delivery 
of the eggs. 

Yes, I’m bullish on aviation. I be- 
lieve it is destined to work pronounced 
changes in the economic welfare of the 
entire world. Further, I think it will 
be largely responsible for radical alter- 
ations in our own established means 
of livelihood. When air travel has 
been developed to such a degree (not 
so far away as many think) there must 
inevitably come radical changes in our 
seaports, in our transportation systems. 

In the meantime, the world is on 
the brink of vast improvement. If 
this nation is as smart as I think it is, 
we will, with the coming of peace, 
extend this technical and mechanical 
development to all nations and all 
peoples. If we do that, peace will be- 
come a natural, mechanical thing. We 
have thus far failed to attain peace by 
moral preaching. We haven't been 
able to do it politically. For my part, 
I'm willing and eager to let technical 
science try #ts hand. It certainly 
couldn't do worse. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


AIN DRIVES RUN BETTER -- 
“4 .- LAST LONGER paeess 





1 Keep shafts exactly parallel, and 7 Operate chain with a little more 44 co ) 
wheels exactly in line. Misalignment slack than normal for a flat belt. Tight 
causes uneven loading and unnecessary drives wear chain and sprockets need- 





wear. lessly. 
2 Remove chain frequently and clean 8 WHAT TO DO FOR WORN CHAIN ‘All Wear Is on 
thoroughly in some solution to wash out Turning a chain over so that the opposite This Side of Pin 
harmful dirt and grit. Then immerse _ side contacts the sprockets is a quick and easy 
in oil. means of restoring the original backing di- 
mensions on cast pintle chains. On roller 

. chains of either cast or steel fabricated types, 
3 Protect chain and wheels from need- this same simple operation will bring practi- aay <. esata 
less exposure to abrasive materials, dust cally new surfaces into play under the rollers. Side Only, Like This 


and dampness. Use oil-tight casings In designs where pins are locked against rota- 
with high-speed silent or roller chain tion, wear is confined to that side against which 


drives the next link is held under tension. Rotating 
F these pins 180°, places articulation action upon (t——713 





4 . : a practically unused pin area and, as far as the 
Inspect shaft bearings by removing pins are concerned, restores original pitch. 








grease from bearing ends to expose the Bushed type chains afford another opportunity Turn Pins Half-Way 
actual bearing metal. Rebabbitt if * Pitch correction by reversing the bushings Around to Place Wear 

eeded or rotating them 180°, but this involves the on Unused Surface 
a ° dismantling and reassembly of heavy press fits 






and should be avoided except as a last resort. 
5 F lush ball or roller bearings periodi- 
cally with fresh grease to drive out for- 
eign matter and replenish the seals. In 
dusty atmosphere or dirty locations, 
use auxiliary dust seals. Chain Gots fe Woes 
from the Outside 





6 Check machinery supports for vibra- 
tion and reinforce if necessary. 








9 WHAT TO DO FOR ae 
WORN SPROCKETS 


Cast-tooth sprockets, particu- 
larly in the larger diameters, fre- 
quently can be reversed on the shaft 
to bring chain barrels, or rollers, in- 
to contact with unworn root-diam- 
eter surfaces, but worn root-diam- 
eters on all types may be built up 
by welding and grinding smooth to 
All Sprocket Wear Is fit the chain. Should wear have de- 
on Inside of Chain formed the teeth of cast-tooth 
wheels into a hook-shape, these 
hooks may be ground off, or the 
wheels reversed. 











SPROCKET | 
1 CHAIN 
! 


















LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto 
Offices, warehouses and distributors in principal cities 
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Felts are costly and hard 
to get... protect them 
with SANTOBRITE! 


Foop supply, moisture, air tension, temperature, chemical reaction 
—all the controlling factors are often just right for proteolytic bac- 
teria in the felts of your paper machine. And as these bacteria grow 
... expensive, hard-to-get felts rot. 

To guard your felts from this danger, treat them with Santobrite, 
Monsanto's highly effective bactericide and fungicide. 

In several leading mills which had to change felts after only a 
few days’ service, Santobrite treatment has extended useful felt life 
to five or six weeks and even longer! Yet the cost of Santobrite treat- 
ment is negligible. 

Felts may be sprayed or run through a bath of 0.5 to 1.0% 
Santobrite solution during a shutdown...or continuous treatment 
may be provided for by a drip pipe extending across the width of 
the felts in the machine. 

Chemically stable, non-corrosive to metals, non-volatile, practi- 
cally odorless, Santobrite is ideally suited to the paper industry’s 
need for an anti-slime treatment effective throughout the mill against 
both fungi and bacteria. 

For experienced technical advice on how you can protect your 
machine felts—and your entire mill— from the ravages of bacteria 
and fungi, inquire: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 





AVAILABILITY 


Supplies of the raw materials from which Santobrite is made are crit- 
ical, and at present, priorities of A-I-K or better are required to 
: assure delivery. This situation changes from month to month, how- 
MICROORGANISM ever, so we § t that you write or wire us for the latest infor- 
CONTROL ‘ mation, stating the uses for which you require Santobrite, the 
ee A Pee eg” types of paper you are manufacturing and any other pertinent data. 
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Although he attacks and destroys your tubes slowly, he 
is as deadly a saboteur as the one who lurks in the shadow 


of your plant and awaits an opportunity to toss a bomb. 


Check up on him regularly. If your tubes are costing 
too much or are not good enough for the job they 
are required to do, investigate Sicromo tubes. We be- 
lieve they provide the highest resistance to corrosion 


per dollar invested. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Steel and Tube Division 


- 


*« x 








HELP ASSURE VICTORY 


Buy War Bonds. Conserve Rubber. Eliminate 
Unnecessary Travel. Use the Telephone Only 
When Important. Salvage All Scrap and 
Waste Material. 




















TIMKEN - 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES 
Manufacturers of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars and locomotives and all 


kinds of industrial machinery; Timken Alloy Steels and Carbon 
and Alloy Seamless Tubing; and Timken Rock Bits, 
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HOW TO 
“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 
come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 
Bond objective: 


1. Decide to get 10%. 

It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 

ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 

job could be done, the job was done. 
2. Get a committee of labor and management to work out 
details for solicitation. 

a. They, in tum, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 
with his name on it. 

c. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 

worker can set aside so that an “‘over-all" 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. 
3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 
4. There should be little or no time between the announce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 
The drive should last not over 1 week. 
5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 
6. Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 
7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “'T." 














S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 
A all sizes have reached the “Honor 
Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. This is a glorious 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January ist, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S” 








This space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 
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HELP 
STRETCH IT 
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ITH copper one of our most critical materials 

it’s our job and your job to see that it gets 
to the spot where it does the most damage to our 
enemies. You want more motors. We shall have 
less copper for building them. 


Here are some of the things that can be done about it: 


Make more careful studies of machine loads. Don’t over- 
motorize just to “play safe.” We are in a spot where we 
must do some conservative gambling. 


CHECK DUTY CYCLE .... 
Maybe an intermittent-duty motor 
will do, using a frame size smaller 
than the continuous-duty motor. 





CHECK TORQUE REQUIREMENTS. Maybe a motor with 
special torque characteristics will take a frame size 
smaller and save vital materials. 


CHECK SPEEDS. If it’s a constant-speed motor, save a 
frame size by going to next higher speed, 1200 rpm. 
instead of 900 rpm.; 1800 rpm. in place of 1200 rpm. 


If it’s an adjustable-speed d-c. drive, can you get by with 
a higher minimum speed? A 1 to 3 range instead of 1 
to 4? For example, using 500-1500 rpm. in place of 
400-1600 rpm. saves a frame size. 


Could you get along with a single-speed a-c. motor or a 
single-winding multi-speed motor instead of a two- 
winding multi-speed motor? 


CHECK VOLTAGES. Specify single-voltage a-c. motors. 
They use but 3 leads instead of 9. 


This job involves Application Engi- 







men skilled in this wor 
help and are available in 
centers listed below. 








1088 IVANHOE ROAD ELAND, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON * BUFFALO + CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © DETROIT 
GREENVILLE, S.C. * HOUSTON, TEXAS * LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOUS 
NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. * ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO © SYRACUSE, N.Y. * AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RELIANCES¥, MOTORS 











Advertisers, Agencies and Publishers 
decide the standards and methods 
for measuring circulation. A. B. C. 
reports give verified information and 















are available to all advertisers. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERS 
Check the questions that you want answered For the answers, refer to the following 
when you buy business paper advertising. paragraphs in A.B.C. reports. 
[] How much paid circulationP . .. . . . . « « See Paragraph No.8 
[] How much unpaid circulationP . . - « «+ « See Paragraph No. 8 
|] What is the business or occupational ial of subscribers? See Paragraph No. 10 
[} Where does the circulation goP . .. . . . . . See Paragraph No. 11 
[] What do readers pay for the publicationP . . . . . See Paragraph No. 12 
|] How is the circulation obtained? . . . . . . . +. See Paragraphs Nos. 15, 16 and 17 
[] What is the duration of subscriptions? . . . . . . See Paragraph No. 19 
-] How many subscribers in arrearsP . . . . . . . See Paragraph No. 21 
|] What is the renewal percentage? . . . . . . . « See Paragraph No. 22 
[} How many subscriptions and sales in bulkP . . . . See Paragraph No. 26 





5 iam is no guesswork or speculation about media selection and 
space buying when advertisers make their decisions with the help 
of the reports issued by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. The facts 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 


defined by A.B.C. standards, indicate and figures reported are verified by experienced auditors who make 
a reader audience that has responded an annual audit of the circulation records of all A.B.C. publisher mem- 
to a publication’s editorial appeal. ; 01s : ° . 

With the interests of readers thus bers. Guided by this information, advertisers can evaluate media 
identified, it becomes possible to . : 7 : : 1S- 
poser yee Bo Re. seed erro intelligently » apply media to markets accurately and invest advertis 
with specialized advertising appeals. ing money with the assurance that they will get what they pay for. 











Alwaysask for A.B.C. reports when you buy business paper advertising. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations Ask for a copy of our latest A. B. C. report 


A. B. C.=AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS= FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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An Army Travels on its Ammonium Sulfate 


Did you think we were going to say “An 
army travels on its stomach?” Well, it’s 
the same thing. 

Many of the essential chemicals used by 
farmers in raising plants and animals are 
derived from coal. 

One of the fundamental needs of the 
farm is nitrogen. It produces bigger yields 
and better qualities. 

When the First World War started, the 
shortage of imported nitrogen made it 
dificult to get good fertilizers. Today, 
large supplies of nitrogen are obtained 
from ammonium sulfate recovered from 


the coal carbonized in Koppers coke ovens. 


Koppers serves the farmer and the food 
industry in many other ways. 

Fruits are often destroyed by diseases 
caused by fungi, or by dropping before 
ripe. Diseases of fruits are prevented by 
Koppers Flotation Sulfur. The premature 
dropping of unripe fruit is being prevented 
through the use of synthetic plant hor- 
mones made from naphthalene of which 
Koppers is a major producer. 

Koppers built the first large American 
plant for recovery of ammonium thiocy- 
anate, an essential raw material in the pro- 
duction of complex organic thiocyanates 
for insecticide manufacture. 


Workers in our Bartlett Hayward Division are now privileged to wear the Navy 


Farmers control animal parasites with 
coal tar products .. . they get their prod- 
ucts to market on roads built of coal tars 
... they prevent decay and destruction of 
wooden farm structures through the use 
of lumber pressure treated with Koppers 
creosote . . . they use Koppers Amerfican 
Hammered Piston Rings in many farm 
vehicles.—Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buy United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 





“E” and Maritime “M”™ emblems. 











Switch your machines to Ryertex Composition Bear- 
ings and forget bearing worries for the duration. . . 
and after! 


It’s easier to get Ryertex. Smart engineering to 
use this better bearing material. And common sense 
to avoid draining scarce stocks of brass, babbitt and 
bronze now that Ryertex is available. That’s why 
many industries are quickly changing to this superior, 
non-metallic bearing. 


Fortunately, Ryertex won its spurs as a superior 
bearing material years ago. Now, proof-tested and 
with enviable performance records, Ryertex is ready 
to go to work for you. 


Ease of installation and very moderate cost are 
only two reasons why you should consider Ryertex. 
Challenging all production and maintenance engineers 
are these additional reasons. 


Ryertex has a lower frictional coefficient than bronze 
or babbitt.... 


eke can carry greater loads— 

ry a is longer wearing— 

suvee harder (Scleroscope Test)— 

Le aaalil corrosion resistant— 

aiden lighter— 

ocean uses oil, grease or water lubrication— 





Ryertex’ Non-Metallic 


Now Replace Babbitt and Bronze 


Save Strategic Metals —Easy to Install 


bee Sap 







% Ryertex is 
made from a s pecially- 

developed textile material 
impregnated with synthetic resin 
and permanently molded under intense heat and 
tremendous pressure, producing a dense, strong, 
hard-surfaced bearing that has proven capable of 
withstanding very heavy continuous s. lt ts 
manufactured exclusively for Joseph T . Ryers« om & 
Son, Inc., by the Continental Diamond Fibre Co. 


Bearings 
























Pome conserves hard-to-get metals— 
yrs saves power, downtime, and results in a better 
product. 


Send us your inquiry and specifications for prompt 
action. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Jersey City. 








PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
EE, 5 2.5 wna oe ek woe ewe 1.37 
ee cn ic 5 0s owe cube 0.8 
Modulus of Elasticity, psi......... 1,500,000 
Tensile Strength with grain, psi....... 9,400 
Tensile Strength across grain, psi... ... 7,000 
Compressive Strength, Flat, psi...... 37,500 
Compressive Strength, Edge, psi... ... 25,000 
Bending Strength, psi bo ig ey ees 18,000 
Water Absorption in 100 hrs......... 1. 07% 
Scleroscope Hlardmess....... 2... cccecee 
Max. Operating Temp. Deg. F.......... ss 
Thermal Coeff. Expansion........ 30 x 10° 
pg ee a 0.280 
Permanent Set per 1" thickness 

under load of 1000 psi............... 002 























RYERTEX poy natal BEARINGS 

















Scouring Cylinder 
Machine Felts 


L. E. ROSSITER 


and 


WALTER B. MOREHOUSE 
National Oil Products Company 


>>> AT A RECENT EXHIBIT OF 
the Quartermaster Corps, intended to 
demonstrate that the American Army 
is the best clothed in the world, it was 
revealed that during his first year of 
service, each soldier requires 200 
pounds of wool; under combat condi- 
tions, he requires a minimum of 45 
pounds additional. This unprecedented 
demand for wool by our armed forces 
has caused the Government to issue 
restrictions on the use of this fiber for 
non-military pape. To date, these 
restrictions have concerned largely 
with wool for decorative fabrics, such 
as draperies, upholstery, and floor 
coverings. 

There appears to be sufficient wool 
available to meet both military and 
civilian needs provided judicious use 
is made of stocks on hand. The paper- 
maker always has found it wise econ- 
omy to take proper care of his machine 
felts. In view of the present demands 
for wool, it now becomes a matter of 
patriotic duty for the papermaker to 
take every possible precaution to extend 
the life oF his felts, thereby aiding in 
the conservation of a vital war ma- 
terial. 


The life of a felt is dependent upon 
many factors. The original construc- 
tion of the fabric, the degree of 
mechanical treatment it receives while 
in sagem the type of stock being 
handled, the care given to it by the 
machine tenders, and the efficiency 
with which it is scoured, all lend some- 
thing to its life. Many other factors 
could be brought out, and the careful 
manufacturer will make an effort to 
understand them and eliminate those 
“ have an adverse effect upon felt 
ife. 
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Of the many factors influencing the 
life of the felt, the one that seems to 
be the most neglected is that of 
scouring. 

Basically, all felts are the same. 
That is, they are a woven fabric made 
from a high grade, long staple wool 
fiber. Actually, they are not felts at 
all, but blankets. Technically a felt is 
a textile fabric prepared by locking 
together in a very compact form a 
mass of wool fibers. A common felt hat 
is an example of this material. This 
felting is accomplished by the action 
of heat, pressure, and chemicals. In- 
cidentally, the wool fiber, or closely 
related animal fiber, is the only textile 
fiber that lends itself to felting. This 
is due to the serrated nature of the 
individual fiber. When viewed under a 
microscope, it has an appearance some- 
what like fish scales. The scales from 
one fiber will interlock with scales on 
other fibers forming a strong bond. 
This characteristic is used in preparing 
felts, and should be considered dur- 
ing the scouring operation. 

Papermaking felts are manufactured 
by an entirely different procedure than 
is used in 4P Jere true felts. In the 
preparation of these fabrics, the raw 
wool fiber, as taken from the sheep, 
is first scoured to remove the natural 
wool grease and extraneous matter 
picked up by the animal. 

Following the scouring operation, 
the wool fiber is very light and fluffy. 
As such, there is considerable danger 
of felting during subsequent mechani- 
cal processing. To prevent this, the 
fiber is sprayed (to the extent of 4 per 
cent to 6 per cent of its weight) with 
specially selected soluble or saponifi- 
able oils. These oils lubricate the fiber 
and allow the scales to slide over one 
another rather than lock. 


Typical woolen fiber, 715X (Photo courtesy 
F. C. Huyck & Sons). 


The fiber is then put through a 
series of mechanical processes which 
(1) comb it parallel, (2) remove short 
fibers, (3) draw them out, and (4) 
twist them into a compact thread or 
yarn. These yarns are then woven on 
the loom into a fabric by interlacing 
the filling threads, which run the width 
of the fabric, with the warp threads, 
which run the length of the fabric. 

The fabric, as taken from the loom, 
requires still additional processing be- 
fore it is suitable for papermaking felt. 
It must be made more compact, must 
be shrunk, the processing oils must be 
removed, and the surface fibers must 
be raised. The first three mentioned 
are all done in one operation known 
as fulling. This operation consists of 
running the fabric, open width, 
through a soap and soda ash solution 
at approximately 100 Fahr. Pulling 
the fabric through this solution con- 
tinuously are two pressure rolls. The 
combined action of heat, pressure, 
moisture, and alkalinity serves to re- 
move the processing oils and to allow 
the fabric to shrink into a more com- 
pact form. The fulling is followed by 
a scouring operation. The final opera- 
tion, before the fabric is cut and spliced 
into a continuous length, is that of 
napping or teaseling. This consists of 
brushing or picking. up the fibers on 
the surface of the fabric, giving it a 
certain sponginess which es it more 
receptive to water and cushions the 
impact as the felt and sheet pass 
through the presses. Since only the 
surface fibers are lifted, the warp and 
filling yarns remain substantially in- 
tact to give strength and elasticity to 
the fabric. 
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Different types of felts are made 
by using fine or coarse yarns in the 
warp and filling. The number of 
threads per inch of fabric may be 
changed as may the degree of fulling 
and napping. By varying these fac- 
tors, it is possible to make a wide 
range of felts of different weights and 
porosity. 

The suggestions on scouring gener- 
ally refer to press felts and not to 
bottom and top felts. While some of 
the treatments may be adapted to han- 
dle special conditions which may arise 
with the wet felts, it is generally 
assumed that they can be kept clean 
and open by mechanical means. The 
use of strong mineral acids (while it 
may be a common practice} is not con- 
ducive to long felt or machine life. 
Synthetic detergents offer a better 
method to “open up’ a wet felt with- 
out the attendant corrosive effect of 
acids. The emulsified solvent method 
mentioned later is also an effective re- 
placement for acids. 


CHEMISTRY OF SCOURING 


The scouring operation is carried 
out for the one purpose of restoring 
a used felt to, as near as possible, its 
original condition. This means the 
removal of nearly all of the foreign 
material picked up by the felt during 
its run on the riba In order to do 
this successfully, some study must be 
made of the type and quantity of ex- 
traneous matter present so that an 
intelligent decision may be made re- 
garding the best means of removing it. 


Types of Soil . 
Obviously, the amount and type of 
dirt present in the felt is wholly de- 
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pendent on the type of stock being 
run. Since there are numerous types 
of stock being handled, it is evident 
that each case must be studied individ- 
ually. However, in general the aver- 
age felt will contain most of the fol- 
lowing types of soil. 

Short fibers—This type of impu- 
rity is present in large quantities. It 
is very difficult to remove since it is 
unchanged by most chemicals. 

Pitch—The amount of pitch pres- 
ent will vary with the type of wood 
used for the pulp. It can be removed 
by ordinary scouring if not too heavy. 
There are times, however, when spe- 
cial treatment is required and an emul- 
sified solvent is usually recommended. 

Rosin—Uncombined rosin from the 
size or that which has been precipi- 
tated will be found in most felts. It 
is removed quite easily by most scour- 
ings. 

Aluminum resinate—This ma- 
terial, the result of the alum precipi- 
tation of the rosin sizing is a metallic 
soap. It is not too easy to remove if 
provision is not made in the scouring 
formula for it. 


Calcium and magnesium salts 
and soaps—These impurities will 
be present in varying degrees depend- 
ing upon the hardness of the water. 
Like the metallic resinate soaps, they 
lower the efficiency of the scouring 
Saleen if not properly compensated 
or in the scouring formula. 


Asphalt—A type of soil present 
in special cases. 

Miscellaneous—Inert materials of 
varied descriptions. 


Scouring Agents 

Having examined the type and de- 
gree of extraneous matter that must be 
removed from the felt, some thought 
should then be given to those agents 
which are available as scouring ma- 
terials and assistants. Each material 


should be examined in pe pr to its 
effectiveness on the type of soil pres- 
ent. 


Soap 


The term “soap” is applied general- 
ly to the alkaline metal salts of fatty 
acids. More specifically, it refers to 
the sodium and potassium salts since 
these are the only ones that are soluble 
in water and can be used for cleans- 
ing and scouring purposes. Soap acts 
as an emulsifier on many types of dirt 
particularly fatty matter. On inert or 
inorganic soil, it serves as a wetting 
agent and lubricant allowing the parti- 
cles to be wet out and washed away 
by the water present. 

A soap molecule may be repre- 
sented by the general chemical for- 
mula R-COONa. The R represents 
a hydrocarbon group which is lipo- 
philic in nature while the remaining 
part of the molecule is hydrophilic. 
The lipophilic group is attracted to 
the water insoluble fatty material while 
the hydrophilic group is attracted to 
the water. The detergency power of 
a soap is determined by the nature of 
this hydrocarbon group. It has been 
shown that soaps made from fatty 
acids with a low number of carbon 
atoms 4re very poor detergents. 

Soaps have been subject to criticism 
in recent years because they apparently 
did not perform certain things which 
were expected of them. To obtain the 
maximum detergency power from 
them, soaps must be understood and 
properly used. They do have certain 
disadvantages but with the proper 
precautions they are effective and quite 
inexpensive. _— are precipitated 
by hard water salts leaving insoluble 
compounds that would interfere with 
normal felt operation. This can be 
avoided, however, by using soft water 
or by the use of various phosphates or 
other chemicals that prevent this pre- 
cipitation. 

In selecting a soap, it is well to 
choose the product of a reputable man- 
ufacturer. As mentioned above, it 
can be made from improper fatty acids 
but it also can be cheapened easily 
in other ways. For example, the 
moisture content of commercial soaps 
may range from as low as nil to as 
high as 20 or 30 per cent. When 
comparing soaps of different manu- 
facturers, the moisture content should 
be known. In most cases it will be 
found that the soaps of high moisture 
content are quite expensive per pound 
of active material though the original 
selling price may be low. 

Common salt is an impurity fre- 
quently found in soap. This is the 
result of the salting out procedure re- 

uired in the batch method of manu- 
acture. Salt interferes with the deter- 
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gent action of soap and reduces foam. 
Salt is not found in those soaps made 
by the modern methods since these 
newer ways require no salting out. 

Soaps may also contain fillers. These 
are inert materials added to the soap 
to give additional bulk and weight. 
They serve no purpose other than to 
cheapen the material and obscure its 
actual cost. Products containing such 
adulterants should be avoided entirely, 
for they are added deliberately which 
is not necessarily the case with mois- 
ture and salt. 

The desirable characteristics in a 
soap for scouring felts would be as 
follows: 

1) Neutral, should contain no free 
alkali. 

2) Low titre, for quick solubility 
at lower temperatures. Titre refers to 
melting point of the fatty acid com- 
ponent of the soap. 

3) Good rinsing properties. 

4) Should contain no inert fillers 
to cheapen the soap and interfere with 
scouring. 


Synthetic Detergents 

Recent years have seen the intro- 
duction of an abundance of auxiliary 
scouring agents classified as synthetic 
detergents. In some respects, these 
detergents are similar to soap in that 
they are salts of organic acids. Like 
soap, they also must have a ”~ t 
balance of the lipophilic and hydro- 
philic groups although the ws angered 
group is generally more complex than 
is the case with soap. 

Contrawise to soap, the synthetic 
detergents are improved in detergency 
power by the use of inorganic salt. 
In fact, without salt they have very 
little detergency power. The salt acts 
to precipitate the detergent to a col- 
loidal state, and for this reason a cor- 
rect ratio of salt and synthetic deter- 
gent must be used. In nearly all cases, 
this is taken care of within the product 
itself. That is, the product is marketed 
with the necessary amount of salt 
added so as to give proper internal 
balance. Generally, the amount of salt 
necessary is between 46 to 60 per cent 
of the completed product. Some care 
must be exercised in the selection of 
the detergents for not all of them are 
stable over a wide range of pH. In 
fact some are only good in alkalies 
while others are only effective in acid 
mediums. 

These newer materials have certain 
advantages over soap, and for this rea- 
son they are taking a prominent place 
in all fields of detergency. Many may 
be used over a wide range of pH, 
whereas soap must be used within the 
alkaline range only. They are im- 
pervious to the action of hard water 
salts. Used on the felts, they are less 





Photo 
courtesy 
Beloit Iron Works. 


likely to cause felting of the nap as 
sometimes happens with soap and the 
scoured fabric is likely to be more 
open, giving better water drainage. 
The synthetic detergents must be used 
properly, however, in regard to con- 
centration and precipitation to the col- 
loidal state in order to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency. These agents work 
particularly well in conjunction with 
soap. 


Sulphonated Oils 

These can be used with some advan- 
tage in many cases for they have good 
emulsifying properties. Their deter- 
gency power is not as great as soaps 
and synthetic detergents. They have 
excellent wetting characteristics and 
absolutely no detrimental effect upon 
the wool. If used for the early wash- 
ings of new felts, where the soil is not 
too well embedded, they protect the 
nap from felting or matting while it is 
still long. Generally, they are not used 
alone but with moderate amounts of 
other agents such as mild alkalies. 


Saponified Sulphonated Oils 

These agents combine all the advan- 
tages of sulphonated oils with the 
added detergency of soap. 


Solvent Emulsifiers 


Where considerable coniferous pitch, 
tar, or other resinous matter is present, 
a solvent medium is the best means of 
removing it. Solvents used alone, be- 
ing water insoluble, are difficult to re- 
move; therefore, they should be ap- 
plied in an emulsified form with a 
suitable emulsifying base. 

The solvent may also be added 
directly to the felt when on the ma- 
chine and the liquid emulsifier applied 
later to remove the dissolved pitch and 
solvent. In this type of felt cleaning 
care should be exercised in the selec- 
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tion of an emulsifier which will not in 
any way harm the wool. It is also well 
to point out that making an emulsion 
in this manner is not an orthodox 
method and only a product designed 
for this work should be used. 


Wetting Agents 

The solubilized pine oils or some 
of the more complex sulphonated 
aromatics have excellent wetting prop- 
erties and they can be used advan- 
tageously in difficult scouring jobs 
where penetration is a problem. They 
should always be selected for com- 
patibility with the other scouring 
agents being used. The pine oils also 
have some advantage as a disinfectant 
to inhibit or destroy bacteria on felts. 
Where the felts are being stored or 
left over on the machine for a week- 
end, they should be saturated with a 
pine oil solution. 


Alkalies 


Sodium carbonate (soda ash), po- 
tassium carbonate (pearl ash), am- 
monium hydroxide and sodium sesqui- 
carbonate are some of the common 
types of alkalies widely used for scour- 
ing p . They assist in maintain- 
ing optimum pH for detergency and 
have some cleansing action of their 
own. They must be used with caution 
on wool since this fiber is very sensi- 
tive to alkali, especially when treated 
for long periods of time or at high 
temperatures. The alkalies mentioned 
above may be used safely if kept below 
certain concentrations depending upon 
the temperature and time of treatment. 
For example, soda ash should be lim- 
ited to a maximum solution concentra- 
tion of 0.30 per cent. The temperature 
should not exceed 130 Fahr. Work- 
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ing at lower temperatures, for ex- 
ample, 70 Fahr., a concentration may 
be used up to 3.0 per cent. 


Acids 

Organic acids such as acetic, formic 
and lactic acids are effective in remov- 
ing metallic salts or soaps. Where this 
type of soil may be present in large 
quantities, it should be removed for it 
seriously interferes with the water ab- 
sorption characteristics of the felt. 
Strong mineral acids could be used to 
remove the short fibers but unfortu- 
nately they are difficult to handle and 


require special equipment in order to 
do the job safely. 
Water Softeners 


The use of some medium for in- 
activating hard water salts or metallic 
soaps that are generally present is 
always advisable when soap is used in 
the scouring formula. Small percent- 
ages of tetrasodium pyrophosphate or 
sodium hexa-metaphosphate are very 
effective for this purpose. Soda ash 
and borax are commonly used. 


Having made a study of the condi- 
tions, the procedure of scouring may 
now be summarized in a formula. The 
formula decided upon will incorporate 
those detergents which will have the 
greatest effect upon the soil that is 
present and cause the least damage to 
the wool. In many cases, however, no 
one formula would be likely to be 
effective for all the types of soil pres- 
ent. In such circumstances, the need 
for two separate scourings would be 
indicated. As an example, where a felt 
contains considerable aluminum resin- 
ate along with uncombined rosin and 
pitch, the best procedure might be to 
give the felt a preliminary washing in 
a mixed organic acid medium followed 
by a neutralizing rinse and a soap and 
soda ash scour. There are conditions 
where a double or even triple scouring 
will be necessary using only one 
formula. This is when the quantity of 
dirt present is extremely high, 

The need for an additional scouring 
is always indicated by a lack of foam. 
When soap or other foaming deter- 
gents are used, a certain amount of 
lofty suds should always be present. 
Where this is not so, it is a sign that 
the amount of dirt re — the 
scouring capacity of the detergents. 
A ence cee should hears: te 
given the felt before starting a second 
scouring. 

There is an erroneous impression 
that the higher the concentration of 
scouring materials used in the bath, 
the better the scouring. This is only 
true of materials that act by direct 
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chemical reaction such as acids and 
alkalies. It is not true of soaps and 
similar detergents. It is because these 
agents are most efficient in rather low 
concentrations that two or three bath 
scourings are necessary. 

The preparation of the scouring 
bath always should be made according 
to a definite formula in order to avoid 
waste and to obtain maximum eff- 
ciency. It is particularly necessary 
when alkalies are used, for any errors 
in the preparation of the bath that 
increase its alkalinity might damage the 
wool fiber. 

A simple procedure for preparing 
the scouring formula is to base all 
components on a percentage weight of 
the felt. For example, if the felt 
weighed 75 Ib. and the formula called 
for 6 per cent soap, then 6 per cent of 
75 or 4.5 lb. would be the amount 
of soap required in the bath. The 
quantity of water used for preparing 
the bath may be determined in the 
same simple manner by using a so 
called “bath factor.” A bath factor of 
20 means that 20 times the weight of 
the felt is the pounds of water to use. 
On a 75-lb. felt, this would be 1,500 
Ib. or 180 gallons of water. If the 
mill practice is to use gallons of water 
rather than pounds, the bath factor as 
given here should be divided by 8.33. 
This method of preparing the scouring 
formula is standard practice in the 
textile industry because it gives con- 
stant uniformity and reduces the possi- 
bility of error. 

The accompanying basic formulas 
are outlined as average for general felt 
scouring conditions. Certain modifica- 
tions may be necessary to meet indi- 
vidual plant requirements and equip- 
ment. 


Formula No. 1 is designed to re- 
move metallic soaps such as aluminum 
resinate. It should be followed with 
a regular scouring for other types of 
soil. 

Where the amount of soil present is 
light or the felt is new, Formula No. 
2 will leave it clean with no danger 
of matting or felting. 

No. 3 is am average soap scouring 
formula that will prove satisfactory in 
a great number of cases. The pyro- 
phosphate will inhibit calcium or mag- 
nesium hard water salts that might 
otherwise precipitate the soap. 

No. 4 is a single formula scouring 
that will act on alum precipitates as 
well as other types of soil. 

As a good general use formula, No. 
5 should prove satisfactory. 

The emulsified solvent is prepared 
by mixing three parts kerosene and 
one part naphtha with one part of an 
emulsifying base. Formula No. 6 is 
designed for heavy pitch conditions. 
For best results, this treatment should 
be followed by a regular scouring. 


SCOURING PROCEDURE 

Most of the above mentioned for- 
mulas may be used either on the 
machine or in a felt washer. The use 
of formulas requiring acids should be 
avoided on the machines since they 
have a corrosive action on metallic 
parts. 

The question of whether it is better 
to wash on the machine or in a felt 
washer depends entirely upon the 
amount of dirt present. Each of the 
above formulas specifies a time. Th:s 
refers to the minimum time require- 
ments. In many cases, particularly 
where a repetition of the scouring is 
necessary, the time involved will be 





No. 1 
“Re 
2% Mixed Organic Acids (Acetic, 
Formic, and Lactic) 
30 Bath Factor 
140° Fahr. Temperature 
30 Min. Time 
“—- 
Neutralizing Bath 
2% Soda Ash (58%) 
30 Bath Factor 
Cold Temperature 
15 Min. Time 


10% Saponified Sulphonated Oil 
30 Bath Factor 
130° Fahr. Temperature 

1 Hr. Time 


No. 3 
6% Low Titre Soap 
1%% Soda Ash (58%) 
42% Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 





Basic Scouring Formulas 


20 Bath Factor 
120° Fahr. Temperature 
30 Min. Time 


No. 4 
5% Synthetic Detergent 
2% Acetic Acid (28%) 
20 Bath Factor 
140° Fahr. Temperature 
30 Min. Time 


No. 5 
5% Low Titre Soap 
3% Synthetic Detergent 
1% Soda Ash 
20 Bath Factor 
120° Fahr. Temperature 
30 Min. Time 


No. 6 
20% Emulsified Mixed Solvent 
20 Bath Factor 
Cold Temperature 
1 Hr. Time 
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much greater. If the time required to 
scour completely a felt on the machine 
is less than the time required to 
change it, then obviously the scouring 
should be done on the machine. It 
will be found, however, that more 
often better results will be obtained 
on the felt washer simply because more 
time can be given to the job. . 

A very important factor in the wash- 
ing of felts is that of mechanical agita- 
tion. The mechanical working of the 
fabric during scouring aids consider- 
ably in loosening the dirt by working 
the solution in and out. Obviously, 
the agitation also can be a source of 
danger, since excessive pressure by 
squeeze rolls particularly under alka- 
line conditions, can cause matting or 
felting. An effort should be made to 
keep the pressure reasonably light 
when using squeeze rolls and also to 
keep it uniform. The habit of ‘‘rop- 
ing” the felt is particularly bad for 
this reason. The felt should be kept 
at open width so that each part of the 
fabric receives the same treatment and 
no undue strain is placed on any one 
part of it. Care must be exercised to 
be certain that all levers are removed 
from the presses and that no loose 
stock is in a position to fall on the 
felt and cut it when going through a 
nip. This practice is definitely better 
from the standpoint of roll alignment 
and maintenance. 

The scoured felt should be rinsed 
thoroughly fol'owing scouring, and in 
the case of alkaline scouring mediums, 
the rinsing must be carried out until 
the rinse water is neutral. 


ECONOMICS OF 
FELT SCOURING 

Having studied the actual mechan- 
ics of felt washing, it might be well 
to examine some aspects of the cost 
of the operation and attempt to decide 
what is actually the most economical 
method. One impression (and a rather 
erroneous one) in regard to felt scour- 
ing is that the less expensive the scour- 
ing material the lower the cost of the 
operation. Unfortunately, this idea 
ignores the fact that the true cost of 
scouring represents not only what is 
paid for the actual scouring materials, 
but also how many tons of paper can 
be produced from the washed felt. 

The actual cost of felt scouring can 
be calculated from the following for- 
mula which takes into consideration 
the several factors involved: 


M + (T X F) 
snreoscintpienen state 


Dx P 
M—cost of materials for scouring 
T—machine time involved (for 
washing on machine or 
changing felt) 

F—conversion factor or cost per 
hour of machine time 
D—number of days felt is run 

after scouring 
P—production per day 
C—cost per ton of scouring oper- 
ation 
As an example of the false economy 
of using poor quality material, consider 
the hypothetical case of scouring simi- 
lar felts. 


In one case the felt is scoured using 
materials that amount to two dollars 
and a run of five days is made when it 
must again be scoured. The machine 
time involved in scouring is one hour. 
The conversion factor is fifty dollars 
per hour and the daily production 100 
tons. Substituting in the above for- 
mula, the cost of scouring is as fol- 
lows: 


2+ (1 x 50) 
—_—_—_—_—_—— = $0.104 cost per 
5 xX 100 ton of scouring 


In the second case, a similar felt is 
scoured using materials that amount 
to four dollars. By using better qual- 
ity materials, it is found possible to 
run the felt 6 days before scouring 
again or an extra day is gained over 
the previous method. All other factors 
would remain the same. Then: 

4+ (1X 50) 

————_—_———. = $0.09 cost per ton 

6 X 100 of scouring 

Examining the cost of felt scouring 
in this manner brings out the fallacy 
of attempting to save money by using 
inferior grades of scouring materials. 
In the particular example given, a sav- 
ing of one cent per ton is made by 
simply giving the felt a better scouring 
and extending its run for a day. In 
most actual cases, if the efficiency of 
the scouring were doubled, it would 
amount to a run of more than a single 
day. In other words, the important 
factor to consider is the tonnage pro- 
duced between scourings rather than 
simply the chemical cost of the scour- 
ing operation. 





ARE YOUR EMPLOYEES AFRAID OF YOU? 


>>> EMPLOYERS WHO THINK 
it pays to have their employees afraid 
of them should read this account of an 
actual occurrence: 

It was decided to alter a certain pip- 
ing job to make the pipe lines operate 
more efficiently. The Boss, a rather 
high-handed fellow, put the job into 
the hands of his engineer with instruc- 
tions to “do it right and do it quick.” 

The engineer hurriedly studied the 
problem and did what he thought was 
the best that could be done. He made 
a sketch showing what he proposed to 
do, and explained the sketch to the 
Boss, and the Boss put his OK on the 
sketch. 

The job, as sketched, involved the 
making of a number of pipe bends, 
each piece of pipe being t 4 feet 
long, size 11/-inch, threaded on each 
end. The work required considerable 
accuracy so the engineer gave out the 
bending and threading job to a pipe 


bending contractor who did prompt 
and excellent work. 

Upon proceeding to install the bent 
pieces of pire. the engineer was cha- 
grined to find that as made he couldn't 
install them. He had made a mistake. 
He further found that he didn’t need 
the bent pipe at all—that he could 
have made the change with perfectly 
straight pipe and standard fittings, 
and that if so performed the job would 
have looked er, and when com- 
pleted it would have been better. 

However, $75 had already. been 
billed on the bent, threaded pipe! 
What would the Boss say? Would the 
Boss deduct $37.50 from his pay? On 
a previous job $20 had been lost due 
to an error by the engineer. 

It was perfectly natural, therefore, 
for the engineer to “cover up” this $75 
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mistake. He convinced himself that 
it was necessary by all means to use 
those bent lengths of pipe. He would 
make them fit—and he did. 

To make them fit was no simple 

—— It was necessary to cut off 

ends and re-thread them. Besides, 
the bends made it difficult to do the 
threading. Then the pieces were cut 
in two, each cut involving two more 
expensive threading operations, plus 
two pairs of flanges, plus a nipple. 

All together the job cost, completed, 
$250. 

Using straight pipe the total cost 
would have been about $50. 

Scrapping the bent pieces of pipe 
after the error was discovered and 
using straight pipe, the total cost would 
haw been about $125. 

The Boss, today, is still unaware of 
the error. He thinks the engineer did 


a sage job. He prides himself on 
his abi ity to “handle men.” 
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>>> PAPER SURFACES from time 
immemorial have been modified and 
altered so as better to adapt them to 
a variety of purposes. Some of these 
conversion processes are nearly as an- 
cient as the art of making paper 
itself. According to Clapperton (1), 
“the Chinese were not only the inven- 
tors of rag paper, raw fiber paper, of 
paper made from raw fibers and rags, 
but also the inventors of loading, siz- 
ing, and coating of paper. In other 
words, they made paper for six cen- 
turies before its secret was known to 
anyone else, from exactly the same 
materials and in the same way as it 
is made in the handmade paper mills 
of Europe and the rest of the world 
at the present time.” Except for the 
mechanization of Bihom-a vTag the 
Chinese apparently have anticipated 
all others. 

The original Chinese paper was un- 
sized, yet entirely suitable for the 
water-vehicle inks applied with a 
brush, and for taking prints by rub- 
bing. But with an unsized paper, the 
ink or color would strike through, 
rendering the sheet useless on its re- 
verse side. In order to offset this ab- 
sorptive property natural to cellulose 
bers, some converting process was 
required. “One of the earliest Oriental 
methods of sizing paper,” states Hun- 
ter (2), “consisted of covering the 
surface of the sheets with a thin coat- 
ing of gypsum.” Possibly the coat- 
ing process accredited to the Chinese 
by Clapperton had as its object the 
sizing effects only, although much 
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Lett—The glazing hammer, circa 1680. 
(From Dard Hunter's “Old Papermaking.” 1923.) 


later the Chinese wallpaper was coated, 
no doubt to provide a more acceptable 
printing surface. 

“The next improvement,” according 
to Hunter, “was to render the body 
of the paper, as well as the surface, 
impermeable to ink by the use of 
lichen, starch, or rice flour. The 
Chinese used starch as early as A. D. 
768 and its use continued until the 
fourteenth century when animal glue 
was substituted . . . The earliest method 
of producing a smooth surface was 
to burnish each sheet by hand by the 
use of an agate or other glossy stone. 
The Orientals gave their — a glass- 
like surface by this procedure. This 
burnishing was done on one side of 
the sheet only, but as the reverse side 
was laid against a smooth slab of 
marble or wood it also took a certain 
amount of finish.” 

The closest approach to this tech- 
nique achieved mechanically, still per- 
sists in the flint-glazing process, where 
the web passing slowly over a smooth, 
hard pressboard, is burnished on the 
top side, which previously has been 
coated. This streamlined reproduction 
of primitive glazing, still affords the 
highest gloss obtainable on coated 
paper, used principally for box cover- 


ings. A mechanical method for sur- 


facing uncoated paper was used in 
Europe early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. “It consisted of a pressing ham- 
mer of huge construction operated by 
water power . . . About 1720, the 
pressing hammer gave way to the 
wooden glazing rolls . . . The finish 
which this machine imparted was as 
superior to that of the pressing ham- 
mer as that had been to the original 
hand-burnishing by stone.” 

Exact records of the coating of paper 
are unknown earlier than the year 
1764. At that time, George Cum- 
mings, an Englishman, secured a pat- 
ent for coating paper, and this patent 
includes the inventor's formula for 
color mixing, as it is now called. 

“Use a composition of white lead, 
12 unds; plaster of Paris, 4 
pounds; stone lime, 3 pounds, finely 
pulverized; well mixed together and 
ground very fine with water. Add 6 


or 7 pounds best double size dissolved 
over a fire until the composition is of 
such consistency as to lay on with the 
brush. The surface thus obtained is 
coated three or four times with a mix- 
ture of the best nut, or linseed oil 
and the best white varnish, in the 
preparation of 4 ounces of varnish to 
1 pound of oil. Each coat should be 
exposed to the air until thoroughly 
dry.” 

All paper still being made by hand, 
at that time, the Cummings coated 
paper must have been relatively ex- 
pensive. It was made for wall hang- 
ings. These being a substitute for much 
more éostly hand- - loom-woven 
tapestries, the practice of coating ft 
pre a stitable ground Ay 2 
printing the colored patterns, became 
a flourishing industry. Not until 
after paper was made by machine and 
obtainable in rolls, could the coating 
process become sufficiently inexpensive 
to make paper for the more temporary 
uses such as box coverings and labels. 

It is. evident that wallpaper manu- 
facturers contributed greatly to the 
progress of the coated paper industry. 
In the decoration of paper in the web, 
with multiple colors, they were con- 
siderably ahead of the printing indus- 
try. At first, like the early manufac- 
turers of glazed and coated papers they 
worked in the sheet, applying the 
color with hand brushes. The first 
machine for coating paper in the web 
for glazing was built in November, 
1852, for J. & L. Dejonge by William 
Waldron, of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. It had a “sun and planet mo- 
tion,” and cost $225. The late Ethan 
Allen Doty mentions this pioneer 
move of the Dejonge Company in 
his article “Surface-Coated Paper,” 
which appeared in the ge Trade 
Journal (Oct. 16, 1897), although he 
mistakenly placed the date “about 
1858 to 1860.” “First came a ma- 
chine,” he states, “for coating paper 
in the roll, and with a hanging ma- 
chine similar to that in use by. the 
wall paper trade, which took the paper 
from the coating machine and carried 
it in festoons some 200 to 400 feet, 
over steam pipes which dried the paper 
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Wall paper coating machine of about the year 1860 (Paper Museum of M.I.T.). 


slowly. Then to finish the paper and 
give it a polished surface, the friction 
calender was adapted from the cotton 
factories. With this equipment the 
product was multiplied tenfold or 
more, and the cost brought so low that 
it was available for a multitude of pur- 
poses where it had not hitherto been 
used. It gave a great impetus to the 
paper box business, which from this 
time developed into a constantly in- 
creasing trade. For several years, the 
coating of paper for paper collars oc- 
cupied several large houses ; one manu- 
facturer ran largely on lamp shades; 
and every manufacturer was fully oc- 
cupied. The experience gained in the 
next twenty years enabled the Ameri- 
can manufacturers to improve and 
cheapen their papers and to practically 
control the American market.” 

Since credit must be given to the 
wallpaper trade for these advances of 
the coated paper industry, it is rele- 
vant to turn back for a moment to the 
account of this older industry to be 
found in Great Industries of the 
United States, published in 1872 by 
J. R. Burr & Hyde, Hartford, Conn. 

“The first mention of wallpaper 
manufactured in this country was in 
1775, and within twenty years from 
that time there were manufactories in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
Boston establishments supplied Massa- 
chusetts and other states . 

“The first patterns with glazed 
grounds, were made in the United 
States in 1824, and soon after the best 
French designs began to be imitated 
. . . The process of making paper 
hangings is similar to that of calico 
printing, or, it may be said, that for 
the production of more elaborate pat- 
terns requiring many colors, the proc- 
ess is not unlike chromo-lithography. 
At first, the paper was made in sheets 


not more than thirty inches long, 
which were pasted together, and the 
printing was done by hand, block after 
block, each with its own color being 
printed in succession. The introduc- 
tion of new machines gave rolls of 
from one thousand to two thousand 
yards in length, and from twenty to 
forty inches in width. In 1843 an 
American machine was invented for 
printing in two colors, and ten years 
later one which would print six colors 
in one operation. Great improvements 
also have been made for expediting 
the drying and finishing of the sheets. 

“The color department is generally 
in the basement of the building, and 
there all the colors are mixed in vats, 


in which the mixers are driven by ma- 
chinery, excepting some of the finer 
tints, which are mixed by hand. From 
the basement the colors are hoisted to 
the top floor, where machines cover 
the paper with the selected ground 
upon which the colors are to be 
printed.” 

The so-called selected ground, was 
actually the coating. The description 
of the coating process at this point, 
is less specific than might be desired, 
but was evidently a separate and pre- 
liminary step. Probably the ground 
was dried in festoons, moving similar 
to those still in use. ‘The sheet com- 
ing from the press in a continuous 
length, passes over steam-heated pipes, 
which instantly dry it, and it is car- 
ried to the reels, which roll it in 
readiness for the warehouse.” Any- 
one familiar with the coating plants 
of forty years ago, and a few old rel- 
ics still existent, will see the close 
resemblance between the drying rooms 
described and those which were used 
in the coating paper mills. 

The resemblance between the pre- 
pared paper for wall hangings and that 
for box coverings is brought out by a 
further descriptive sentence: “A satin 
or highly-polished surface is given by 
machinery to the ground of some pa- 
pers before they are printed with the 
patterns.” To the wallpaper manu- 
facturers must also go the credit for 
making the early flock or velvet pa- 
pers, in which the pattern is printed 
with glue size, and “then with varnish 
or gold size before the flock or bronze 
is applied.’” Such papers more recently 
have been made and offered by manu- 





Coating machine of about the year 1882 (Paper Museum of M.1.T.). 
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Brushes on coating machines which coat both sides of the paper at the same time. The machine in the left view will coat paper to a 
trimmed width of 56 in.; the one at the right delivers a coated sheet 90 in. wide (Photos courtesy S. D. Warren Co.). 


facturers of box-covering paper, as a 
novelty ! 

Up to the times already discussed, 
ee had been coated upon only one 
side. In the printing industry such 
paper was used for label printing, and 
for fancy box coverings. It was not 
known to have been used for letter- 
press printing until about 1875. It 
had, however, been utilized in other 
crafts, as evidenced by an advertise- 
ment of Philadelphia glazed paper, 
which appeared in the Boston News- 
letter of January 23, 1746. At a later 
date (about 1825), bookbinders used 
fancy glazed paper for end leaves. An 
examination of specimens in the col- 
lection of Rosamond B. Loring has 
convinced the author that these papers 
had some sort of a thin coating, deli- 
cately tinted, which probably was ap- 
plied by a hand brush. 

“These bright glazed papers in 


orange, pink, or lemon yellow made a 
cheerful contrast with the sombre 
brown, dark blue or dull maroon of 
the cloth cases (3).” 

“Highly glazed papers of another 
type were made in Germany in the 
first quarter of the 19th century. These 
were originally used as wrappers for 
Lebkuchen, a sweet cake sold in south- 
ern Germany at Christmastime .. . 
These Lebkuchen papers were used as 
end-papers in German books bound in 
half calf or sheep, with covers of fine 
spattered paste papers (3).” 

The first adaptation of coated paper 
for bookwork, occurred in the fall of 
1874 or the spring of 1875, when 
Theodore Low DeVinne had a cata- 
logue to produce requiring illustrations 
in both black and color. He told his 
problem to William P. Dane, a New 
York paper merchant, who was quoted 
as follows (4): 





“About twenty-five years ago, Theo- 
dore L. DeVinne, of the DeVinne 
Press, said to me: ‘I have a customer 
who has asked me to estimate on a very 
fine catalogue and to promise results 
that will be satisfactory. I must ask 
some one to accomplish what has been 
consideged impossible. One part of the 
catalogue is to be printed in black ink 
on sized and calendered book paper, 
the balance is to be printed in colors, 
and it is important that the colors re- 
tain their brilliancy after printing. To 
attain that I must print on white coated 
paper, but the paper must be coated 
on both sides on a lightweight paper, 
and match the sized and calendered 
in shade and finish.’ ”’ 

Mr. Dane put this problem up to 
Charles M. Gage (4), who at that 
time was connected with a factory in 
——— Massachusetts, making 
coated-one-side, glazed paper. He ex- 
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LEFT—Air dryers for drying paper coated both sides before being festooned to complete the drying. RIGHT—Festoon dryers for coated 
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paper (Photos courtesy S. D. Warren Co.). 
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rimented with coating the paper on 

h sides, and with entire satisfaction 
to his client, for whom an order of 
about 100 reams was placed. The illus- 
trations were made from wood cuts, as 
halftone engravings were yet to be 
invented. 

So far as is known, no more coated- 
two-sides paper was made for book- 
work until 1881. At that time, Mr. 
DeVinne was producing the Century 
Magazine, richly illustrated with the 
finest of wood cuts. He had concluded 
that better results might be obtained 
by adopting a coated paper. The paper 
then being used was made by S. D. 
Warren Company. 

About the same time, Charles M. 
Gage had installed machines for mak- 
ing coated label paper for the S. D. 
Warren Company at Cumberland 
Mills, Maine. Mr. DeVinne had come 
to the right place to get the kind of 
paper he wanted. They made and 
christened it “‘fine cut.” This was an 
immediate success and became an estab- 
lished grade of coated book paper, 
which proved indispensable about ten 
years later, when halftone printing first 
became popular. Hence Mr. Gage 
may be credited with having produced 
the first coated-two-sides paper, and 
S. D. Warren Company with having 
established it as a staple line. 

Many years later (in October, 
1901), Mr. Dane received a letter 
from Mr. DeVinne, reminiscing on 
this subject. “I have never forgotten,” 
he wrote, “our first experiments in 
making and using coated paper for 
book work, which seems to have been 
a great success. Photoengraving on so- 
called halftone cuts would have made 
a mean showing without it. Coated 
paper has been the salvation of many 
designers and artists who never could 
have had their work properly executed 
by engraving on ed But it has been 
the death to the engravers on wood. 
How few of them are left! That trade 
or art has been completely knocked 
out.” 

The more recent history of coating 
paper is concerned chiefly with meth- 
ods for improving the adhesive and 
the color mixture by the substitution 
of casein for glue, and in providing 
finishes both glossy, semi-gloss and 
dull. The S. D. Warren Company's 
“Cameo Plate,’ a mat finish stock; 
Dejonge’s “Art Mat,”” and “Hancock 
Dull Coat” of the Champion Inter- 
national Company, were among the 
pioneer brands in this field. 

Speedier production methods have 
also been devised: In this again, 
Charles M. Gage, with his invention 
of a double coater, which applied the 
color simultaneously to both sides of 
the web, is entitled to a nook in the 
papermakers hall of fame. 














t on paper-making 


machine. A. E. Reed & Co., 


Coating arrangemen' 
Horton Kirby, Kent, Eng.. March 22, 1900 (Notes by H. M. Wheelwright). 


Color and size trough preceded by 8 dryers, 48 in. diam., 30 Ib. steam pressure; followed 

by 8 dryers, 2 lb. steam pressure. Ist dryer felt covered, others plain. A. Felt covered 

squeeze rolls (no heavy pressure). B. Scrapers to remove surplus color. C. Color and size 

trough—color, glue and clay at 60 deg. Tw. Weight of coating, 4 to 5 Ib. per ream, D.C.— 
20 in. x 30 in. Ash due to filling 19 per cent. 


The final step in streamlining the 
coating process as been taken by ap- 
plying the color to the web on the 
paper machine itself. This has re- 
sulted in lowering the cost, but at the 
expense of quality. At the same time, 
it does provide a grade which publish- 
ers of magazines can afford to use, and 
which was, for the first time adapted 
to the use of web presses. Manufac- 
turers who make al types of coated 
paper still consider it intermediate in 
quality between supercalendered book 
and coated book paper, produced by 
the traditional methods. 

So far as the author has been able to 
trace the subject, machine-coated pa- 
pers had their origin in England some 
time before the year 1900. The late 
Henry M. Wheelwright observed such 
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a coating arrangement in operation on 
March 22, 1900, and a drawing made 
by him at that time was copied by John 
Traquair of The Mead Corporation, an 
acknowledged pioneer in the same 
field. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Traquair, the accompanying sketch was 
reproduced from his copy of the origi- 
nal drawing. In a personal letter to 
the author, Mr. Traquair states in 
reference to this sketch, and to subse- 
— attempts both in England and 
this country to perfect such a coating 
method: 

“This I think is the earliest attempt 
to coat paper as a part of a paper 
machine operation. About 1908 or 
1909 I ran a test which was practically 
the same at the Kinleith mills of the 
Henry Bruce & Sons, Ltd., Currie, Mid- 











at rete ets 


lothian, and later on repeated this same 
test at the Wauregan Mills of the 
American Writing Paper Co. around 
1915. The difficulty here was, that the 
coating was not evenly applied, the 
surface showing a wormy characteristic 
on one side. This same result was ob- 
tained at the King Paper Co. in 1919, 
where the tub-sizing press on one of 
their paper machines was used to apply 
a regular coating color, possibly con- 
taining a little extra size. 

“This duplex effect was quite a 
problem when I started investigation 
in 1920, at The Mead Corporation, 
but the solution was that in every case, 
only the bottom roll of the press was 
driven, and there was a definite slip- 
page of the top roll, and on the side 
where the press roll slipped, the coat- 
ing was fairly smooth, whereas on the 
other side it was distinctly wormy in 
character, which showed up on print- 
ing; thus, means had to be devised of 
spreading, or smoothing out the coat, 
which led to the use of knife edges. 

“I believe The Mead Corporation 
was the first company to continuously 
use steam heated drying drums to dry 
coated paper, and I have to admit my 
experience at Wheelwright, Massachu- 
setts, and with your brother Harry, 
where we applied Feculose sizing to 


the wet paper .at the third wet press 
and then dried the wet paper success- 
fully without any sticking on drying 
drums, demonstrated that a coated 
ed when not too wet, could be 
safely dried over drying drums. Of 
course the surface of the coated paper 
could not be wet, that is to say, the 
coating must be set and the drying 
drums kept clean and polished, espe- 
cially the first one or two, but of 
course this is now the universal ex- 
perience, and so in most cases only a 
very superficial drying with a blast of 
hot air is used on the coated paper 
before it contacts the drying drums.” 

From this interesting and authorita- 
tive statement, it is evident that coating 
paper on the paper machine began over 
forty years ago, and encountered so 
many obstacles that it was a long time 
reaching the practical technique re- 
cently effected by the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Company, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, under the 
direction of Peter Massey. While not 
pioneers in the new technique for coat- 
ing paper, this company’s success un- 
doubtedly stimulated the practice by 
other paper manufacturers along simi- 
lar lines. 

In the field of fancy papers, many 
new coatings such as pyroxylin, have 





been introduced with interesting and 
decorative effects. In this field, the 
ingenious marbling effects invented by 
George Senseney and perfected by the 
Marvellum Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, of which he is the pres- 
ident, deserve honorable mention. 

The latest coatings now being 
worked out, to provide moisture-vapor 
proof protective surfaces to replace the 
use of critical materials, in the packag- 
ing problems precipitated by the global 
war, are enlarging the frontiers of the 
coated paper industry in the converting 
mills. Thus, today, the art of coating 
paper embraces a widening variety of 
properties and uses. It has added lib- 
erally to the repertory of the paper 
trade. 
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FELT SAVING HINTS 


>>» DO YOU CHECK suction box 
covers for splinters and abrasives and 
dress them frequently? Experience has 
shown that a surprisingly small amount 
of foreign material or an almost im- 
perceptible flaw in the cover will sub- 
stantially cut down felt life. 

Are you extra careful with wetting 
out agents when breaking in a new 
felt? Here is a case where the old 
proverb “Haste makes waste’ certainly 
applies. 

Do you examine rolls, boxes, and 
journals for surface grease and remove 
at once if found before attempting to 
place a felt on the machine? And if 
you do get grease on the felt, do you 
take immediate steps to remove it? 

Have you instructed your felt 
checker to pay closer attention to the 
seam and correct even small misalign- 
ments? We all know what happens 
when a felt is allowed to run out of 
true. But old allowances for error 
must be drastically reduced if we are 
to get maximum felt life. 

Have you recently checked felt rolls 
for balance? Rolls out of balance are 
out of alignment which means uneven 
tension on the felt . . . which in turn 
means wear. Also, have you checked 
felt rolls for free turning? The less 
resistance to turning, the less drag on 
the felt, the less wear. 
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Is your. felt cleaner, particularly 
those parts touching the felt, in excel- 
lent condition? Here is a point often 
overlooked. Set the adjustment too 
close and off goes the nap . . . set 
it too far away and ineffective cleaning 
results. Where on this delicately bal- 
anced scale does your felt cleaner fit? 

Are you certain that your felt stretch- 
ers are operating freely? Here is an- 
other case where the easier the turning, 
the less drag on the felt. The next 
time you change felts, give these rolls 
a spin with your hand and see what 
happens. 

Do you know whether or not the 
crowning of your press rolls is cor- 
rect? Here is something you can’t 
check in a minute and yet it will be 
well worth your while to do so. Un- 
even wear in many cases can be laid 
directly to the incorrect crown. And 
while you're checking, take a look at 
press roll alignment. 

Are you sure that your whipper arms 
are operating evenly and with the cor- 
rect amount of whip? We all know 
that faulty whippers can beat the life 
out of a felt and yet it is surprising 
how many whippers in operation today 
are doing just that. 

Are holes in shower pipes open and 
applying the correct spray? It is ob- 
vious that a clogged hole does no 


cleaning. But not so obvious is the 
fact that clogging increases the pres- 
sure at the open holes, sometimes to 
the point where felt damage may re- 
sult. 

Do you check water temperature and 
insist that correct temperature be main- 
tained? Few people realize the great 
importance of heat in cleaning. What 
at first may seem like a trivial matter, 
often turns out to be something of 
unusual importance. Make sure you 
are getting the water temperature rec- 
ommended. 

Have you checked for the presence 
of iron hydroxide in the water? This 
is the chemical that makes felts stiff 
and boardy. 

Are deckles on board machines 
smooth and free from rough edges? 
Naturally, this point will not apply to 
all mills, but to mills with deckles, it 
is a matter of importance. Here again, 
even slight imperfections should be re- 
moved before they wear the felt edges. 

Look to your worm rolls. The slight- 
est depression, out of balance condi- 
tion, or other operating fault can raise 
havoc with a felt. All too often mills 
slip on the worming of their felting. 

The same is true when it comes to 
weighting a roll. Check at the back 
side as carefully as at the front of the 
machine. Be pai ing. Don’t oe 
(From literature of The Orr Felt and 
Blanket Company) 
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Dyeing Paper i cre Beater 


J. R. ROBER 


, Technical Laboratory 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


>>> THE STATEMENT HAS 
BEEN MADE that 95 per cent of all 
paper is dyed in the beater; and, in 
yo of considerable calender coloring, 

ipping, and surface staining, it prob- 
ably is true. Therefore, an understand- 
ing of the factors involved in beater 
dyeing are very important in the manu- 
facture of paper. 

Among the factors which must be 
considered are: maximum value of dye 
used; paper free from granite effects ; 
and, in many cases, minimum of two- 
sidedness. Fastness to light, bleeding, 
acid, alkali, and chlorine are other 
properties which may be important. 
These properties, of course, may vary 
with the characteristics desired in the 
sheet. 

The usual recommended procedure 
is to dissolve all soluble dyes and to 
strain the color solution upon addition 
to the beater, thus avoiding color 
specks and possibly dirt in the sheet. 


Some mills, particularly those making 
the finer grades of paper, adhere to 
this practice; but many mills add the 
more soluble dyes dry. In some beater 
rooms which furnish stock for modern 
fast machines (making possibly 2 or 
3 tons per hour), time and labor are 
factors; and all dyes, except the more 
insoluble, such as Fuchsine and Methy! 
Violet, are thrown in dry. Experience 
has shown that there is very little dif- 
ference in color value or in strength 
obtained from a dye possessing good 
solubility if it is dissolved or thrown 
in dry. Dissolving the dye has the ad- 
vantage of enue fine particles of 
dye from being blown into the air 
by the beater roll or otherwise, as often 
happens when dry dye is added to the 
beater, particularly in large quantities. 

In dyeing deep shades with direct 
dyes and where the beaters are heated 
to 120 Fahr. or higher, there is no 
particular advantage in dissolving the 
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dye. If the dye is added dry as soon 
as the beater is furnished, it will be 
dissolved and evenly distributed on the 
fibers by the time the stock has reached 
a temperature of 120 Fahr. 

Sulphur dyes are coming into con- 
siderable use for papers where extreme 
fastness to light and bleeding are de- 
sired. These papers include twisting 
papers such as are used in the produc- 
tion of fiber rugs and automobile seat 
covers. It has been found that all sul- 
phur dyes except the blacks must be 
dissolved with sodium sulphide before 
adding to the beater. The sulphur 
blacks, on the other hand, appear to 
give maximum results if the p 
amount of sodium sulphide is dissolved 
and added to the beater first, the sul- 
phur blacks added dry afterwards, and 
then the beater charge heated to at 
least 120 Fahr. 

Pigments usually are added dry to 
the beater. The only advantage in 
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making water suspensions or pastes of 
them before adding is that it prevents 
dry particles from being blown about 
the beater room. 

Pigment colors being marketed at 
the present time usually are well dis- 
persed and will develop full strength 
in the beater very quickly. In some 
cases, where small amounts of phos- 
photungstic lakes are used in tinting 
white papers, some mills find it ad-- 
vantageous to use weak water suspen- 
sions in order to more accurately meas- 
ure the amounts of dye used. 

When using Paris Black and the 
earth pigments, such as Umber, Ocher 
and Red Oxide, care should be taken 
to give them the same beating time in 
any: particular run. These pigments, 
particularly Paris Black, tend to de- 
velop on long beating. If they are not 
allowed to beat approximately the 
same length of time, variations in 
shade may result. It is considered good 
practice to add the pigments to the 
beater as soon as furnished or even 
during furnishing, thus giving them 
the benefit of all the beating time pos- 
sible. In general, it may be said that 
alum is necessary for the development 
of pigments and should be added after 
the pigment dye is mixed on the stock. 

The time of adding the dye or the 
order of adding the dye and chemicals 
is very important. With one or two 
exceptions, best results are obtained 
by adding the dye during beater fur- 
nishing or as soon as the beater is 
furnished and before the size and 
alum. This is particularly true of the 
direct dyes as they are precipitated by 
alum. If direct dyes are added after 
the alum, they do not show their full 
strength; and as they are precipitated 
before thorough mixing on the fiber, 
result in more two-sidedness. 

In one mill a buff sheet was being 
produced with a Stilbene Yellow. The 
sheet was two-sided and unevenly col- 
ored. The dye was added after the 
alum. When the order of addition of 
the dye was reversed, 10 per cent less 
dye was used. There was less two- 
sidedness. The sheet was evenly col- 
ored. 

In attempting to match a black 
shade, 60 lb. of a direct black was 
tried. Most of it was added after the 
alum. The depth was not obtained. 
The sheet was very two-sided. An- 
other attempt was made in which the 
dye was added before the alum. The 
depth was obtained with something 
over 40 Ib. of the direct black. There 
also was a decided improvement in 
two-sidedness. 

It is sometimes necessary to use 
direct dyes in light shades. Many of 
these colors tend to granite the fibers, 
particularly in mixed furnishes. In 
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most cases, the granite effect may be 
overcome by adding the dye after the 
size but before the alum. If an alka- 
line size is used, the alkalinity pro- 
duced by the size retards the fixing 
of the direct dye on the fiber and pre- 
vents graniting. It usually is recom- 
mended that direct dyes be added in a 
cold weak solution, but as good or 


better results may be obtained by add- 


ing them dry. 

In producing light to medium shades 
with direct dyes, it is necessary some- 
times to add dye to the chests to change 
or deepen the shade. As the stock in 
the chest contains the alum, this pro- 
cedure is difficult to follow without 
causing granite fibers. This effect can 
be minimized by adding the dye in a 
very dilute and cold solution. In 
sized sheets where small quantities of 
acid would not interfere with the prop- 
erties desired in the sheet, is is pos- 
sible in some cases to correct the shade 
of the stock in the chests with acid 
dyes similar in shade to the direct dyes 
in use. 

When direct dyes are used in deep 
shades, it is rather essential to add 5 
to 10 per cent of salt; and, in most 
cases, the beaters should be heated to 
120 Fahr. The heat is not essential 
with all dyes. Purpurine 4B is one of 
the exceptions. When using this dye 
on bleached stocks, a temperature of 
70 Fahr. will produce as much strength 
as 120 Fahr. On unbleached stocks, 
heat aids in retention. 

Basic dyes work best when added 
before the alum. Most of the basic 
dyes, especially the blues, violets and 
reds, tend to produce granite effects, 
particularly when used on mixed fur- 
nishes, such as groundwood and un- 
bleached sulphite or a mixture of 
bleached and unbleached stocks. On 
furnishes of groundwood and un- 
bleached sulphite, the granite effects 
may be minimized by adding the basic 
dye to the groundwood first (if pos- 
sible), and furnishing the unbleached 
sulphite afterwards. Similarly, when 
dyeing mixtures of bleached and un- 
bleached fibers, the basic dye may be 
added to the bleached stock before the 
unbleached stock is furnished. If the 
above procedure cannot be followed, 
the basic dyes may be mixed with clay 
before adding to the beater. 

In this day of fast machines and 
suction couch rolls, one of the major 
problems in beater dyeing is two-sided- 
ness, particularly so in mills making 
the various grades of colored bonds 
and similar papers. Old type machines 
still may continue to produce satisfac- 
tory sheets with most any dye; but the 
modern machine requires dyes that are 
known to produce non-two-sided 


paper. 


Since there are several theories as to 
why some dyes produce two-sidedness 
and some do not, a discussion of these 
theories would be rather futile and will 
not be considered. However, it is 
known for a certainty that Brilliant 
Paper Yellow will produce a sheet 
very good for non-two-sidedness ; and 
that Crysophenine, which is a direct 
dye similar in shade, will produce a 
very two-sided paper. Also, Crocein 
Scarlet will produce very two-sided 
pinks; while Brilliant Crocein FL, 
which is an acid dye similar in shade, 
will produce pinks practically free 
from two-sidedness. One of the 
Quinoline Yellows, which has little 
affinity for the fiber, is the best green- 
ish yellow for non-two-sided canary 
shades. Therefore, it cannot be said 
that direct or acid dyes are not two- 
sided, but the selection of dyes must 
depend almost wholly on past expe- 
rience. 

Experience has shown that all the 
current bond shades may be produced 
with a minimum of two-sidedness with 
the small list of dyes which follows: 


Quinoline Yellow 
Brilliant Paper Yellow 
Brilliant Crocein FL 
Fast Red 8BL 
Anthraquinone Blue 


Rhodamine B sometimes is used to 
shade Anthraquinone Blue to the red, 
and in combination with Brilliant 
Crocein FL in cherry shades. 

India tints, buffs, etc., in book and 
magazine papers (which usually are 
heavily loaded with clay or other fill- 
ers) present another problem in two- 
sidedness. In these cases, a dye, such 
as Brilliant Paper Yellow, which has 
great affinity for the fiber but little for 
the clay, will color the wire side of 
the sheet much deeper than the top 
side which shows more filler than the 
wire side. The two-sidedness may be 
balanced by introducing a portion of 
a direct yellow of the Stilbene type. 
Such a color has more affinity for the 
clay than for the fiber. It will color 
the clay which shows on top of the 
sheet more than it will color the fiber 
which shows on the wire side. 

In most: other shades of book and 
magazine, the two-sidedness may be 
balanced by using two dyes of similar 
shade, one of which has affinity for 
the fiber, and the other for the filler. 
It hardly is possible to make general 
recommendations for other shades as 
well as for other two-sided problems 
which are met in shades other than 
book and bond papers. They may be 
considered individual problems to be 
worked out by themselves, and cus- 
tomers may consult the technical staffs 
of the dyestuff manufacturers for their 
solution. 
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In the dyeing of board and other 
heavy papers, difficulty often is expe- 
rienced by the dyes mottling or burn- 
ing on the dryers. In nearly all cases, 
this problem is caused by acid dyes 
which do not have good affinity for 
the fiber and which produce light and 
dark spots or mottle by action of the 
hot dryers. It can be overcome by 
using direct or basic dyes, the selection 
depending on the fastness require- 
ments. These dyes have good affinity 
for the fiber and are not appreciably 
affected by the heat of the dryers. 


Uniformity of shade and best results 
obtained from dyes depend ‘to a con- 
siderable extent on the amount of alum 
used and the acidity of the tray waters. 
Most dyes will give optimum results 
at a tray water pH of 4.5 to 5.0, but 
many dyes show weakness at a higher 
pH. As examples: Soluble Prussian 
Blue and the acid oranges give opti- 
mum results at a pH of 4.5 to 4.7 and 
show weakness if run at a pH above 
5.0. Most of the direct dyes work 
well at a pH up to 5.5 and sometimes 
6.0 before showing weakness. One 
basic dye, Methylene Blue, possesses 
the peculiarity of having an optimum 
pH of 6.5 and shows decided weak- 
ness at a low pH. 


Alum and acidity dulls and reddens 
many direct dyes. Two dyes which are 
extreme in this regard are Brilliant 
Violet B and Fast Heliotrope B. At 
a pH of 7.0, these dyes are bright 
reddish blues. With increasing acidity, 
they turn progressively redder and 
duller until at a pH of 4.4 they are 
dull reddish violets. 


Purpurine 4B, Congo Red, and 
Direct Orange R require a pH of 6.0 
to 6.5 to produce the full brightness 
of the shade. Congo Red and Direct 
Orange R are very sensitive to acid 
and cannot be used at a low pH. Pur- 
purine 4B is a yellowish red at pH 5.0 
or below, and is sometimes used as an 
economical red in dull shades at a 
low pH. 


Fastness to any agent on paper ma 
be said to be degree of aie vie? 
than absolute fastness. As an example: 
it might be said that no dye is abso- 
lutely fast to light or permanent on 
Paper as continued exposure to the sun 
in time will deteriorate the fiber and 
give an appearance of fading. Some 
fibers, of course, are much more stable 
to light than others; and, in selecting 
dyes in cases where fastness to light 
is a factor, the stability of the stock 
Should be considered. It would be a 
waste of money to dye a white or a 
medium shade on groundwood or un- 
bleached sulphite with an expensive 
dye and ex good fastness to light. 
Bleached rag and alpha pulp probably 
are the most stable of all the pulps, 





and groundwood and unbleached sul- 
phite the least stable. 

In most cases, the so-called fast to 
light dyes are more expensive to. use 
than the more fugitive types. There- 
fore, the degree of fastness should be 
considered when selecting dyes for 
papers which require some degree of 
fastness to light. As examples: a 
photograph mount or high grade pos- 
ter stock should be dyed with colors 
possessing excellent fastness to light. 
Tire wrap or other papers which are 
subject to considerable exposure should 
be dyed with colors possessing good to 
very good fastness. The cheaper 
grades of wrapping, grocery bag, etc., 
usually are dyed with the cheap fugi- 
tive dyes. In general, when selecting 
dyes where fastness to light is a factor, 
the degree of fastness and also per- 
missible cost should be considered. 

In many papers which come in con- 
tact with moisture, such as automobile 
seat covers, fruit wrap, vegetable 
wrap, etc., bleeding is an important 
factor. In general, it may be said that 
the acid dyes bleed the most and are 
entirely unsuitable for these papers. 
For most purposes direct dyes are suit- 
able, but there is considerable differ- 
ence in direct dyes in their bleeding 
properties. Therefore, it is necessary 
to select those dyes that are known to 
be non-bleeding. As examples: Bril- 
liant Paper Yellow bleeds rather pro- 
fusely when in contact with moisture 
while Direct Orange R is practically 
free from bleeding. 

Pigments and the sulphur dyes bleed 
the least of all and in all cases where 
possible, particularly in automobile 
seat cover stock and fruit and vege- 
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table wrap, these dyes should be used 
with the fest non-bleeding direct dyes. 

When selecting dyes for use in 
papers where fastness to acid and/or 
alkali is a factor, the degree of fast- 
ness required should be considered 
carefully. A dye which has no par- 
ticular fastness to alkali, and which 
could be used safely in an envelope 
stock that might be pasted with a 
mildly alkaline paste, might be de- 
stroyed if used in a sheet gummed with 
sodium silicate. 

Probably soap wrappers require the 
most alkali fast dyes. In this service, 
a dyed sheet of paper that will stand 
1 per cent caustic soda solution usually 
is considered satisfactory. 

Fastness to chlorine is a factor in 
index papers which are made currently 
in various shades of buff, yellow, 
orange, pink, blue, and green. Some 
of the p yellows, direct oranges, 
and pigment dyes are very fast to 
chlorine and, at the present time, prac- 
tically the entire range of shades may 
be produced fast to ink eradicator. 

It is rather fortunate that the re- 
sponsible dye manufacturers put out 
sample cards and color books. In ad- 
dition to showing dyeings of the colors 
on different stocks, these cards and 
books give all the important properties 
of the dyes such as fastness to light, 
bleeding, alkali, sodium silicate, acid, 
and chlorine, change under artificial 
light, optimum pH range, and work- 
ing properties. If the color man in 
the paper mill consults these books he 
should have no difficulty in selecting 
satisfactory dyes for every purpose. 

Photographs courtesy of The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company. 
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Windows MADECE OILED PA- 
PER WERE COMMON IN ENG — 
LAND DURING THE | Gt CENTURY. 
SOME WINDOWS WERE MADE. 
OF PARCHMENT ON WHICH 
WERE PAINTED LANDSCAPES, 





Soins SPILMAN, EARLY PAPERMILL OPERATOR OF ENGLAND, 
WAS ORIGINALLY A GOLDSMITH TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 








NAPKINS OF PAPER LINGE 
(LINEN PAPER) SOLD FOR ABOUT | 
EACH IN EUROPE A CENTURY AGO. 
3 MANUFACTURERS BOUGHT THESE 
Liles BACK WHEN SOILED AT 
wage HALF PRICE_. 


.* 


ACCORDING 10 4 RECENT STUDY OF THE AMERICAN Paper AND Pup AssociATION, 
83 PERCENT OF THE 969 MILLS CONSTITUTING THE PRIMARY PAPER AND PULPINDUSTRY OF 
THE Unitep STATES WERE LOCATED IN COMMUNITIES WITH INDIVIDUAL POPULATIONS UNDER. 50, 000. 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania — November 
30 was an outstanding day for the 
employees and management of the lo- 
cal Floor Division and Closure Plants 
of this company, for that day marked 
the presentation of the Army-Navy 
Production Award given in recognition 
of their fine production of war equip- 
ment. 


Hilton-Davis Chemical Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio—A colorful 
and impressive ceremony was held at 
this company’s plant on November 23, 
when Brigadier General Alden H. 
Waitt, chief of the Operation Divi- 
sion, Chemical Warfare Service of 
Washington, D. C. presented the 
Army-Navy “E” Award. President 
L. A. Hoffman received the flag for 


the company, and, with Ambrose Per- 
kins and Burlin R. Rogers of the 
United Workers of Hilton-Davis, 
accepted the “E” lapel emblems which 
were presented by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Palmer H. Beam, U.S.N.R. 
Also present were several officers from 
the Chemical Warfare Service. George 
W. Nieder, vice president in charge 
of sales and James F. Thompson, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
and development of Hilton-Davis also 
participated in the program. 


Jessop Steel Company, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania—More than 
2,500 employees shared in the award 
of the Army-Navy “E” flag presented 
to this company on November 17 by 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Eddy 
of the Pittsburgh Ordnance District. 
Harry Wilson, Jr., vice president in 
charge of operations and R. Earl 
Jones, employee, accepted the award. 
T. W. Pennington, general sales man- 
ager, was master of ceremonies. 


Sandy Hill Iron and Brass 
Works, Hudson Falls, New York 
—This company is one of the few in- 
dustrial plants in the third naval dis- 
trict to receive the Navy “E’” renewal 
star. Presentation of this added honor 
was scheduled as a special feature of 
the annual employee dinner to be held 
this month; however, the ceremony 
will be very simple so as not to inter- 
fere with production. Sandy Hill ex- 
ecutives shared credit for the achieve- 
ments which won the renewal star 
with 35 sub-contractors connected with 
the Adirondack Pool, and others. 


4 
>>> THE IMPORTANT FUNC- 


TION of paint during wartime is 
emphasized in Paint Progress, Volume 





drawing 10 per cent faster. 
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3, Number 3, published by The New 
Jersey Zinc Company of New York 
City. Of particular interest are the 
remarks of the War Production Board 
concerning the necessity of proper 
lighting conditions in those plants 
turning out vital war materials. Sub- 
jects such as painting for dimout pur- 
poses, for war-plant lighting, for the 
protection of bombs, and for the con- 
servation of wood and metal are cov- 
ered. The dimout painting program of 
New York City is also included in this 
issue. 
+ 


THOS. C. WILSON, INC. 
MOVES TO NEW BLDG. 


The firm of Thomas C. Wilson, Inc., 
manufacturer of tube cleaners and tube 
cleaning accessories, has recently moved 
to new offices at 21-11 Forty-fourth 
Avenue, Long Island City, New York. 
It was formerly located at 47-28 Thirty- 
seventh Street, Long Island City. 

The new building is reinforced con- 
crete and fireproof. It has three stories, 
and makes available to the company 
nearly four times the floor space as 
occupied before. It is so designed and 
constructed that two additional stories 
can be added without interfering with 
manufacturing operations, should the 
need for increased manufacturing 
facilities arise in the future. 

¢ 


LINCOLN FOUND. 
ANNOUNCES NEW 
AWARD PROGRAM 


The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced its first award program in 
the field of undergraduate engineering 
study. The Foundation formerly has 
sponsored nation-wide arc welding 
award programs. Its new project is 
known as the $6,750 Annual Engineer- 
ing Undergradute Award and Scholar- 
ship Program. 

The object of this program is ‘to 
encourage engineering students to 
study arc welded construction so that 
their imagination, ability, and vision 
may be given opportunity to extend 
knowledge of this method and thus 
aid the war effort and the economic 
reconstruction in the peace which is 
to follow.” 

The program offers $5,000 in stu- 
dent awards and $1,750 in scholar- 
ships for the departments of the insti- 
tutions in which the award-winning 
students are registered. Full details 
of the program may be obtained by 
writing The James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation, P. O. Box 5728, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














@® Made in all 
available 
materials 





@ Specify any 
size or type 


® Perfectly 
ground, in 
balance 


SHARTLE 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio 


BALLS—FOR PLUNGER PUMPS: WEIGHTS & MATERIALS OF SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK.—-OTHER SIZES, MATERIALS, OR WEIGHTS TO ORDER. 
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*Homogeneous material of special tough resilient compound.—tliminates shiners, increeses efficiency. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





NAT’L PAPERBOARD 
RE-ELECTS NELSON 


Charles E. Nelson was elected presi- 
dent of the National Paperboard Asso- 
ciation for the.third time at the annual 
meeting of the Association held on 
November 19 and 20 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. The 
following officers also were re-elected 
for another term: 


Vice president—George E. Dyke, 
president, Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

Executive manager — Frederick G. 
Becker. 

Secretary and treasurer—H. S. Adler. 

David A. Sealey will continue as sec- 
retary of the Eastern Division, with 
office in New York City. Grafton 
Whiting will continue as statistician 
and Alvin A. Newburg as assist- 
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SILVER-PLY™ 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 





. 

Makes Stainless Steel 
Go 5 TIMES Farther 
‘One plate of’ stainless steel, if rolled into a plate of er 
SILVER-PLY Stainless-Clad Steel of the same thickness, wi 
make available five times more stainless surface for process- 
ing equipment. For the average sheet or plate of SILVER-PLY 
is made with a 20% stainless steel cladding, which is ample to 

rovide the desired corrosion resistance, while the mild steel 

cking supplies the necessary strength. This, in effect, means 
that five times more equipment can be made from stainless 
steel when utilized in the form of Jessop SILVER-PLY Stain- 
less-Clad Steel than if employed as solid sheets or plates of 
stainless. 
Jessop SILVER-PLY Stainless-Clad Steel saves up to 45% in 
material costs as compared to solid stainless. Write for our 
new Price List containing base prices and standard classifica- 
tions of extras. Do you have our 24-page descriptive booklet 
on SILVER-PLY? 


* Produced under U. S. Pat. Nos. 1,997,538 and 2,044,742 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 


Washington, Penna., U. S. A. 









JESSOP STEELS ano wee 


CARBON -. HIGH SPEED - SPECIAL ALLOY - STAINLESS . COMPOSITE STEELS 
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ant statistician located in Chicago. 

The meeting, well attended, pro- 
vided ample opportunity for a discus- 
sion of-industry problems, including 
the supplying of paperboard for war 
needs and for important and necessary 
civilian demand; government restric- 
tions ; and manpower. 

The weekly average production of 
paperboard for the year to date was 
reported at 140,000 tons, compared 
with 150,000 tons per week in the cor- 
responding period of 1941, and 
120,000 tons per week in the same 
period of 1940. 

Reports submitted at the meeting 
showed that the industry is confronted 
with a reduction in civilian demand; 
the WPB curtailment program as pre- 
scribed by Order M-241; some uncer- 
tainty as to future pulp supplies; and 
the difficulties of retaining sufficient 
manpower. On the other hand, it was 
pointed out that there is a growing 
demand of military needs for paper- 
beard ; increasing purchasing power of 
the country; the essentiality of paper- 
board in the war program as a substi- 
tute for scarce materials; the steady 
increase in new uses for paperboard ; 
and the fact that wastepaper, the prin- 
cipal raw material, is available in large 
quantities without encroaching upon 
other fields. 


* 
CONVENTIONS AND 
COMING EVENTS 


February 15-18—Annual meeting 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City. 

May 16-19—National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association Silver An- 
niversary Convention, The Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

June 15-17—National Convention 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City. 


STATED MEETINGS 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 


Delaware Valley Section—First Fri- 
day of each month—Engineers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. 

Kalamazoo Valley Section — First 
Thursday of each month—Park Ameri- 
can Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lake States Section—Second Tues- 
day of each month—Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 

New England Section—Third Fri- 
day of each month—Roger Smith 
Hotel, Holyoke, Mass. 

The American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association, Inc. 

Michigan Division — Third Thurs- 
day of each month—Park American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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e Efficient paper production calls for rugged felts that can deliver 
under any circumstance. Felts that can take the punishment 
of high speed operation, respond to emergency conditions— 
save time by requiring less frequent change. ¢ Huyck felts are 
ready, willing and able to make good—whatever the demand upon 
them. They are known to papermakers everywhere for 
their sturdy durability and exceptional water removal qualities. 


e For long life under strenuous operating conditions, specify Huyck Felts. 
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F.C. HUYCK & SONS [fp 


Established 1870 


KENWOOD MILLS. ALBANY, N.Y. = vo? 
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REPACKING 
AGAIN? 


CHANGE TO 
PALMETTO! 


. .. because Palmetto lasts longer. 
Each individual strand is impreg- 
nated, while hot, with a special 
graphite lubricant before braid- 
ing. The result . . . Palmetto has 
an internal reservoir of lubricant 
to replace the surface lubricant 
lost through wear. That's why 
Palmetto stays soft longer .. . 
saves shafts . . . reduces repack- 
ing time loss . . . assures smallest 
yearly packing cost. 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


For rods and shafts; layer over 
layer construction insures uni- 
formly ever bearing surfaces. 





TWISTED 


For valve stems; each strand a 
piece of lubricated pack- 





ng. 


GREENE, TWEED & COMPANY 


Bronx Bivd. at 238th St., New York, N. Y. 


PALMETTO 


woter 
UTINC fo sikalis 


UTN ¢ best f 4s 


PACKINGS 
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A. S. Wilson (left), safety engineer of the American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass., 

presents to M. V. Horgan. superintendent of the company’s Parsons Division, the trophy 

won by that mill in the Paper Industry Safety Contest. ,The trophy shown was presented 

by the National Safety Council at the luncheon of the Paper and Pulp Section on October 
29, during the annual safety congress. 











The Paper Industry Safety Scores 


July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 
Out of 193 mills reporting for October, 29 have periect record 














PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
GROUP A 
The Snampion & Fibre Co H Di Pasadena, T: 
i ‘ ouston Div 

may eee ilis, Inc. Div. “A” Green Bay, Wis. 

“Geahined Ee aver Bo" So : 
it Mississippi 























“October report missing—covers three months only. 
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@ “IVE BEEN THINKING about your 


conveyors,” I told this mill superinten- 
dent. ‘““They’ve been getting in pretty bad 
condition and now with that large order 
you've got to fill, I, too, doubt whether 
they are sturdy enough to stand up.” 





sighs, tok ie * i as 
@ “YES, IF YOU CAN CHANGE over to 
Z-Metal Durobar chain belts (Z-Metal 
chain belts, you know, are 25% stronger 
than malleable iron and far more resis- 
tant to corrosion and abrasion), you'll 
get conveyors that will stand up!” 





@ “SO WHAT? so 1 suggest you make 


a revision in your conveyor set-up, just 
as they did in this mill here, where Rex 
Durobar chain belts took over the job of 
conveying the pulp wood. Like them, you 
can just about eliminate breakdowns.” 


an 


@ “AND TO MAKE LIFE EASIER on the 
ippers, don’t forget Rex spray nozzles! 
As they use them here in this mill, they 
remove all abrasive grit and grime before 
the wood enters the chippers—assure 
better quality paper and at lower cost!” 





@ “DUROBAR CHAIN BELTS, you know, 
are built with a heavy cast block link— 
with steel connecting side bars. The ‘off- 
center’ design of the Durobar link barrel 
impressively lengthens its life over all 
comparable conveyor chain belts.” 








© “YOU TELL A CONVINCING STORY! 
I’ve heard of Durobar chain belts—al- 
ways wanted to try them. And now that 
I’ve got a big production job—and a 
short time to complete it—I’m going to 
give them a real chance to help us out!” 





co. 
Pe 


If you believe that Durobar chain belts can be of assistance in helping 
you meet delivery dates on high-priority contracts, see the Rex man or write 
our home office. Address: 1717 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Belt Division, Springfield, Massachusetts ° 


Rex Chain Belt and Conveyor Divisions, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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NAMES «tueNEWS 





Personals 


RIEGEL CORP. 
PROD. ENGINEER 
RETIRES JAN. 1 


The retirement of A..W. Lamb, pro- 
duction engineer for the Warren, 
Hughesville, and Riegelsville mills 
(Riegelsville, New Jersey) of the 
Riegel Paper Corporation becomes 
effective January 1, 1943, when his 
duties will be taken over by F. I. 
Jacoby, at present mill superintendent 
at the Milford plant of the company. 

Mr. Jacoby will have the title of 
assistant general superintendent, and 
his work will take him to the Warren, 
Hughesville, Riegelsville, and Milford 
mills. G. Lamont Bidwell succeeds 
Mr. Jacoby as a 2 ge nRR of the 
mill department of the Milford mill. 





o 

PAPER MILL PRES. 
A MAJOR 
Morris Housen, president and treas- 
urer of the Erving Paper Mills of 
Erving, Massachusetts, has been com- 

missioned a major in the Army. 
Major Housen joined the American 
Writing Paper Company of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, in 1916, and two years 
later became manager of the company’s 
Oakland division at Manchester, Con- 
necticut. In 1925, he became manager 
of the Gill division in Holyoke. Major 
Housen left the company in 1927 to 
become executive vice president and 
general manager of the Erving mills, 
and in 1940 was elected president and 


treasurer. 
e 


AMER. ENGR. CO. 

E. L. Midgette, na of machine 
design at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, was recently named consult- 
ant for the American Engineering 
Company of Philadelphia. He will, 
however, continue with his work at the 
Institute. 

Professor Midgette received his 
bachelor and master degrees in me- 
chanical engineering from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Subsequently 
he was an engineer for the U. S. Rub- 
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ber Reclaiming Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, New York; instructor of machine 
design at Johns Hopkins University ; 
and professor in charge of laboratory 
sciences at St. Johns College, Annapo- 
lis, Maryland. His new duties at 
American Engineering Company will 
entail the development of new designs 
or products and the improvement of 
existing ones. 
& 
CALCO CHEMIST TO 
WORK WITH JEFFERS 
The Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, announced that 
Dr. Roy A. Shive, of its research 
staff, has been called to Washington 
by the Rubber Reserve Company to 
supervise production and develop- 
ment of chemicals for synthetic rub- 
ber. Dr. Shive already has assumed 
his new duties under National Rub- 
ber Administrator, William M. Jeffers. 
Dr. Shive has had wide experience 
in chemical research. He has been 
associated with Calco since 1934, and 
in 1940 was honored among those 
receiving the “Modern Pioneer’ award 
given by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
+ 
>> “For distinguished service as 
soldiers of production,” Milton Schoen- 
feld and Rubin Lewin, employees of 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San 
Francisco, California, were recently 
presented with Certificates of Indi- 
vidual Production Merit. These cer- 
tificates were awarded by the War 
Production Board for suggestions to 
increase the quality and quantity of 
war production, and just 33 of them 
were made throughout the nation. 
The two men were honored in special 
“V-Day” ceremonies, at which the 
awards were presented by W. H. Lowe, 
Pabco president, R. H. Shainwald, 
executive vice president, and Ford 
Tussing, superintendent of production. 
Sd 


>> Several changes in the personnel 
of the Mathieson -Alkali Works, Inc., 
New York City, have recently been 
announced. John A. Kienle, vice 
president-director of sales, resigned 
November 18, and was succeeded by 
Esse E. Routh, general manager of 
sales. D. W. Drummond has been 
appointed the new general manager 
of sales, and Robert J. Ouinn has been 
named assistant to Mr. Routh. 


YOUNG 
IS CHOSEN FOR 
HONORARY GROUP 


A signal honor has been conferred 
upon Loren Dickerson, a member of 
the staff of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Mr. Dickerson 
was chosen as one of the 28 new mem- 
bers recently elected to membership in 
the 200 Associates of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the national scholastic honorary society. 

The Associates were formed in 1940 
to lead Phi Beta Kappa, which now 
has over 90,000 members, into a more 
active participation in present world 
affairs. The Associates group is limited 
to 200 and includes men who are well 
known, both nationally and _inter- 
nationally. 

od 
>>> Governor Sumner Sewall has 
named H. G. Noyes of the Oxford 
Paper Company, Rumford, Maine as 
one of five employer representatives 
to serve on a ten-member State Ap- 
prenticeship Council. The function 
of the council, which also includes 
five members representing employees, 
will be to consider apprenticeship 
training carried on in the state and 
to make such recommendations as 
it considers necessary and advisable 
for the advancement of this type of 
training. 

+ 
>>» Formerly operating an office in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, for the 
Pittsburgh Piping and Equipment 
Company, Guy M. Beaty, Jr., is now 
manager of the insulation department 
of the Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

4 
>> On November 20, H. F. Dun- 
ning was transferred from his position 
as manager of the Marinette Paper 
Company of South Glens Falls, New 
York, to the main plant of the parent 
company, Scott Paper Company, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, in the capacity of 
assistant to the vice president. He was 
succeeded by Henry W. Fales, chief 
engineer. 


* 
>DP Miss Dorothy Miller has been 
appointed assistant advertising man- 
ager of the American Writing Paper 
Corporation of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, succeeding Fred T. Yates, who 
recently entered the Army. A gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts School of Art, 
Miss Miller was in charge of advertis- 
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COLOR 


for War Business 


FE: different departments need information about a production 
job. Paper in five different colors assures accurate distribution 


of details for quick action. 


It’s paper’s business to get things done today, in wartime, as 
well as in peacetime. It’s color’s business to signal the importance 
of papers and get them to the right people quickly . . . safely— 
and help get the war job done faster. So colors and paper unite 
to help speed the flow of Production for Victory. They are com- 
bining, not only in organizing the nation’s resources and human 
efforts, but also in making paper products that replace more 


critical materials on the home front and the battle front. 


The problem is how best to unite colors and paper. You know 
about paper. Du Pont dyestuffs technicians have the specialized 
knowledge about dyes and their application. They are ready to 
help you use dyes most efficiently and economically. The practical 
knowledge and experience of our specially trained sales and tech- 
nical staff are at your service in the “business” of war production. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals De- 
partment, Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Be BS” 
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ing for the Collins Manufacturing 
Company of North Wilbraham, Massa- 
chusetts, for several years. 


° 
GOODRICH CHIEF 
CHEMIST LOANED 
TO GOVERNMENT 


Earl B. Busenberg, chief chemist of 
the Philadelphia Rubber Works Com- 
pany, reclaim division of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, has been loaned 
to the Government to serve on the 
staff of technical consultants assisting 
William M. Jeffers, United States 
rubber director. Mr. Busenberg’s work 


will be connected with the technical 
phases of reclaim rubber. 

Mr. Busenberg joined the Philadel- 
phia Rubber Works Company in its 
general laboratories in 1922 after 
studying chemistry at the University 
of Akron. He was promoted to chief 
chemist in 1929. He is a member of 
the Akron section of the American 
Chemical Society. 

. * 
>>> Superintendent of the Fort 
Edward (New York) mill of the 
International Paper Company, J. W. 
Youngchild has been transferred to 
the Niagara Falls mill of the company. 





Necrology 


Claus M. Bang, manager of hydro- 
electric development for the Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp & Se 8 Mills, 
Ltd., at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
was among the fatalities when the pas- 
senger ship “Caribou” was torpedoed 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in October. 

Mr. Bang was born in Denmark in 
1884. He was graduated from the 
University of Copenhagen with the 
degree of Electrical Engineer and went 
to Canada in 1911. His first work in 
Canada was with the Northern Electric 
Company. In 1924 he went to New- 
foundland to assist in the building of 
the paper mills, now owned by 
Bowater’s. Later he was connected with 
paper manufacturing at Dolbeau and 
Three Rivers, Quebec, and was associ- 
ated with International Paper Com- 
pany at Three Rivers in 1936 when 
that company took over the Corner 
Brook plant. Mr. Bang was transferred 
to Newfoundland at that time and con- 
tinued with Bowater’s when the mill 
was taken over by them. His most re- 
cent work for the company was the 
completion of the large sulphite mill 
extension which was put into operation 
- early in 1942. 

He is survived by his widow. 
¢ 


Olof Henning Hedstrom, 67, presi- 
dent of the Hartford City Paper Com- 
pany, Hartford City, Indiana, passed 
away November 6. He was widely 
known in the paper industry through- 
out the United States, having been the 
first to introduce the manufacture of 
glassine and greaseproof paper in 
America. 

Mr. Hedstrom was born at Norr- 
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koping, Sweden, and came to America 
in 1905. After a short period in 
Canada and in the state of Maine, he 
became superintendent of the Hartford 
City Paper Company. He became vice 
president and general manager of the 
company in 1932, and president a year 
later. 

Surviving Mr. Hedstrom are his 
widow and son, Lieutenant Olof Hed- 
strom, Jr., who had been associated 
in the Hartford City Paper Company 
before joining the armed forces. 

Sf 

>bD Aviation Cadet Philip Weston, 
]r., grandson of the founder of Byron 
Weston Company, Dalton, Massachu- 
setts, and son of its former president, 
Philip Weston, was victim of a plane 
crash on November 25. Mr. Weston 
had been an executive of the company 
for some years, and had obtained a 
leave of absence to join an intensive 
course for army flying officers last 
spring. He would have received his 
commission and wings in January. 


>bD Vice president of the Chain 
Belt Company of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and general manager of Baldwin- 
Duckworth, a division of Chain Belt 
at Springfield and Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Frank ]. Weschler passed 
away on November 10. He became 
affiliated with the Baldwin Chain & 
Manufacturing Company of Worcester, 
as president and treasurer, in 1927. 
Upon the merger of that company with 
the Duckworth Chain & Manufactur- 
ing Company in 1930, he became treas- 
urer and general manager of the newly 
formed corporation. When Baldwin- 


Duckworth merged with the Chain 


Belt Company in 1939, Mr. Weschler 
became vice president of Chain Belt 
and general manager of Baldwin- 
Duckworth. Prior to these affiliations, 
Mr. Weschler was associated with the 
Hendee Manufacturing Company, now 
the Indian Motorcycle Company. 


FLOYD L. CARLISLE 


Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman. of the 
board ‘of St. Regis Paper Company, 
New York City, passed away Novem- 
ber 8. He was also chairman of the 
board of Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., and of 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation. 

Mr. Carlisle was born in Water- 
town, New York, in 1881. He gradu- 
ated from Cornell University, where 
he studied law, in 1903, and was ad- 





Floyd L. Carlisle 


mitted to the New York State Bar in 
1905 ; however, he left his law practice 
in Watertown in 1910, and became 
interested in the organization of large 
financial enterprises. In 1916, he 
headed a group of business men who 
purchased control of the St. Regis 
Paper Company, which at that time 
had four mills in northern New York. 
In addition, he has been chairman of 
the board of Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc., president of the Cham- 
pion Paper Corporation, chairman of 
the board of Skenandoa Rayon Corpo- 
ration, of the Harrisville Paper Cor- 
poration, and several other companies. 

Mr. Carlisle was a trustee of Cornell 
University. His interest in forestry 
conservation led him to give the St. 
Lawrence University $100,000 to estab- 
lish a forestry school. 

He was 61 years old. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, and two 
daughters. 

e 
>>> Director of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, New York 
City, John C. Duncan passed away on 
November 21. In 1886, with his 
father, Mr. Duncan founded the Dun- 
can Paper Manufacturing Company, 
which was consolidated with the West 
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Virginia Pulp and Paper Company in 
1904. At that time he was named 
vice president, from which office he 
retired in 1909. 


>>> Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, 
widow of the late Charles Sumner 
Bird, who was one of the well known 
paper manufacturers and individual 
mill owners in the country, passed 
away at her estate in East Walpole, 
Massachusetts, on November 19. She 
was 86 years old. 
+ 


LIONEL A. WALDEN 

Lionel Arnold Walden, a member 
of the trade paper publishing firm of 
Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc., New York 
City, passed away recently at the age 
of 54. 

He was born in Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, and early in his business career 
became a member of the advertising 
staff of the Walden Publishing Com- 
pany, his father’s firm. After several 
years in the Chicago office, he renewed 
his coverage of the New England trade 
when the Walden Publishing Com- 
pany and the Walden-Mott Company 
merged under the present corporate 
name. 

Mr. Walden is survived by his 
widow. 

7” 


>>> Former superintendent of the 
Stevens & Thompson Paper Company, 
North Hoosick, New York, Ira T. 
Fisk, 67, passed away November 22. 
He had been associated with the paper 
company for half a century, retiring 
just two years ago. 


+ 


BENNET B. BRISTOL 

Bennet B. Bristol, who in 1908, with 
his brother Edgar H. Bristol founded 
the Industrial Instrument Company, 
which later became The Foxboro Com- 
pany of Foxboro, Massachusetts, passed 
away November 10. 

Mr. Bristol was born in Naugatuck, 
Connecticut, in 1868. He received his 
M. E. degree from the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1893. He has 
served as treasurer and clerk of The 
Foxboro Company since its founding. 

Mr. Bristol was 74 years old. He is 
survived by his widow and six children. 


o 


>>» Head of the service department 
of the De Laval Steam Turbine Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey, for many 
years, William Salt passed away on 
October 31. Mr. Salt was one of the 
oldest De Laval employees in point of 
service, having been associated with 
the company for more than forty years. 





PORTABLE 
MIXERS... 


the handy men of — 
the “Lightnin” family 











By simply clamping a “LIGHTNIN” 
Portable Mixer onto any tank, vessel or 
other container you have an instantly 
available complete mixing unit that will 
handle most of your mixing problems 
with greater speed and less cost. 

Portable, easily moved from one con- 
tainer to another and readily adjustable 
to any desired angle, geared and direct 
drive, “LIGHTNIN” Portables range 
in size from % to 10 H.P., to meet every 
operating condition. Any type motor— 
shafts and propellers of any machinable 
material you specify. Sealed outboard 
bearing prevents oil or grease from this 
source running down shaft and con- 
taminating Mixture. 

A full range of both electric and air 
driven “LIGHTNIN” Mixer models 
are offered. Write for literature giving 
complete details. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO. 


1035 GARSON AVE., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

























NOTE ON PRIORITIES: 
All offerings and specifications are 
subject to such government regu- 
lations as may be announced from 
time to time in connection with 
critical materials. Immediate shi 
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MIXING EQUIPMENT CO. 
1035 Gersen Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send me the following literature: 
~---vee-eeeel-65—ELECTRIC PORTABLE MIXERS 
---oveeeeee-69—AIR DRIVEN PORTABLE MIXERS 
ess-oveeeeeMfi-11—MIXING OPERATION DATA SHEET 
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Fourdrinier Wires in the 
War Effort 


HARRY G. SPECHT, Vice President and 
General Manager 
Eastwood-Nealley Corporation 

Last year the paper mills, in anticipa- 
tion of material shortages, and due to Gov- 
ernment advertising a paper shortage, 
placed heavy orders with the wire manuv- 
facturers, with the result that heavy ship- 
ments were made to the trade during the 
past nine months. The situation has been 
a hectic one for us. There was no need 
for this situation developing as it did, 
had there been a closer understanding be- 
tween the paper industry, the Government, 
and the wire manufacturers in planning 
their needs. 

Three months ago we were working 60 
hours a week; today we are working less 
than 40. Three months ago the Govern- 
ment was advertising a shortage of paper 


and urging everyone to conserve paper. 


Today waste paper is being burned as 
there is a surplus of this material col- 
lected beyond the needs of the industry. 
Advertising has been cut down, resulting 
in many mills going to shorter hours with 
others closing down and laying off their 
complete force of men. This is not a 
happy situation for us and for you to face 
at this time and it certainly is confusing 
for the paper industry, having changed 
from a shortage of paper to a surplus of 
paper within thirty days. 

To make matters worse, many large com- 
panies selling cigarettes, bread, food prod- 
ucts, and cigars are still advertising over 
the radio that they have eliminated wrap- 
pings they formerly used for their prod- 
uct in order to help the war effort, due 
to the shortage of paper. Each and every 
one of you when hearing these statements 
over the radio or seeing them in adver- 
tising should take it upon yourself to write 





Abridgments have been prepared of some of the papers 

presented at the annual convention of The American Pulp 

and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, which met 

at Grand Rapids, Michigan, June 16-18, 1942. This is the 

last installment; former ones appeared in the October and 
November issues. 





‘ON THE SPO 


These are not times for ORDI- 
NARY performance by either 
men or equipment—they are 
all “on the spot". It's a case 


of PRODUC else! 


Thanks to the care in design 
and construction that has al- 
ways gone into Roots-Conners- 
ville Rotary Positive Blowers 
and Vacuum Pumps, their per- 
formance and endurance un- 
der record-smashing produc- 
tion efforts have proved they 
can “take it". 


Firms which can extend the 
necessary priorities should con- 
sider their future requirements 
now, since heavy war-time de- 
mands have caused delays in 
ied which are unavoid- 
able. 





Ld 









"“R-C" Cycolid- 
al Vacuum Pump 
palatied in a 

uthern paper 
mill. Capacity 
2,300 CFM; 8” 
mercury vacu- 
um. 


Throw Your 
Into the Fight! 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


212 Monroe. Avenue 


Connersville, Ind. 


Improved Moderate Speed 


VACUUM PUMPS 
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these paper customers, informing them that 
there is no shortage of paper. 

Therefore, today the wire manufactur- 
ers not only have their original surplus of 
equipment to meet the paper needs, but 
they have the necessary manpower te- 
quired for their work. 

In regard to copper, tin, and zinc, the 
situation is still confused. The Govern- 
ment has allocated to our industry sufh- 
cient raw material to carry on for the next 
few months, and I can see no immediate 
shortage of raw material for fourdrinier 
wires unless the Government changes its 
Viewpoint in regard to the paper industry. 
The raw material needs of the wire in- 
dustry are so small in relation to the size 
and importance of the paper industry that 
I believe the Government will recognize 
these facts and supply us with our needs 
in the future as they have in the past. 

Last week a second factor was injected 
into the picture, which created more con- 
fusion than was necessary. An order was 
issued to the effect that we were “not 
to ship wires except for paper machines 
for which there are only four or less wires 
per machine in the mill stock at the time 
of shipment.” Paper mills were also in- 
formed of this fact, with the result that 
90 per cent of the mills are holding up 
shipments on wires until they can find 
out what is involved in the ruling and 
until they can work out their wire needs. 

Four wires represent a year’s supply in 
one mill and only a month’s supply in 
another and with this basic fact before 
us we can readily understand that a 
change will have to be made in this ruling 
to accomplish the results desired by the 
Government in regard to conserving crit- 
ical materials. 

Therefore, with the drop-off in the paper 
industry, with the closing down of mills, 
with the confusion resulting from recent 
orders issued to the trade—it is difficult 
to say at this time just what the future 
holds in store for us. 

These facts are pertinent: 

1) The wire industry can supply the 
needs of the paper industry on a sensible 
basis. 

2) The necessary raw materials to keep 
the industry supplied with wires will no 
doubt be allocated by the Government 
when the facts are properly placed before 
them. 

3) The paper industry should adopt a 
sensible schedule for purchasing its wire 
requirements so that better planning can 
be effected in the future than has been 
prevalent in the past. 

Assuming that a two months’ inventory 
might be considered a practical minimum 
inventory for the industry, we suggest the 
following procedure in regard to wires: 

a) Every mill should determine its av- 
erage life on each machine and establish 
the number of wires necessary for a two 
months’ inventory. 

b) They should reduce their inventory 
to this number of wires and maintain it 
on that basis. 





















Here’ S Early What Happens 


When a 


™CONCAVE SIDE fa 


Saves Belts-Saves Rubber-Saves Power! iy / 


Pick up any V-belt that has straight sides. Bend that V-belt while you grip 
its side-walls as in the picture above. You will feel the sides of the belt bulge out 
—as shown in Figure 1 on the right. Clearly, that out-bulge gives the belt a shape 
that does not fit its sheave groove. 

Now look at Figure 2. There you see what happens when you bend a belt 
that is built with the patented Concave sides. You get a similar change in side- 
wall shape—but what a different result! The precisely engineered Concave side 
becomes perfectly straight. There is no out-bulge:—the full side-width of the belt 
uniformly grips the sheave groove wall. This means uniform wear—longer life— 
a saving in belts for you, a saving in rubber for the Nation. In addition, this full 
side-width grip on the pulley carries heavier loads without slippage—another 
saving of belts and a saving in power too! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ”:.>: DRIVES 





ork City Birmingham, Ala. 
2 ll 215-219 chee Avenue 405 Liberty National Lile Bidg. 2240 i was i BP wey South ae 
Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore.. San Francisco, Cal. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 2700 16th Street 
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c) They should place orders with their 
wire sources of supply for their next 
six mon'hs’ requirements, so that proper 
scheduling and planning of their require- 
ments can be made. 

d) That definite shipping dates be spec- 
ified against these wires to help plan their 
manufacture and delivery. 

e) That each time a ‘wire is taken out 
of stock and put on the machine, the wire 
manufacturer be notified to ship one wire 
and to put one wire in stock. 

If the above procedure is followed, 
wire stocks in the mills will be held to 
a minimum, the wire manufacturers will 
be able to definitely plan their raw mate- 
rial requirements with the Government, 
helping the materials divisions to better 





plan their work in Washington, and to 
better schedule their allocations in regard 
to the needs for raw materials. The wire 
manufacturers will also be able to sched- 
ule their looms, and they will be able 
to hold their inventories to a minimum 
in conformance with Government regula- 
tions. 

In regard to conserving wires and mak- 
ing suggestions for improving their life, 
we believe two recently published articles 
cover the necessary information. One ar- 
ticle was written by Gus Ostenson, of 
Camas, Washington, and published in 
Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, December, 
1941. The second article has been pub- 
lished by TAPPI and was written by J. E. 
Goodwillie of the Beloit Iron Works. 





SOLD FOR 


6% SULPHITE STOCK... 
HANDLES 





HANDLING 




















According to repeated tests at a Middle Western mill this is exactly what 
is being accomplished by a Warren Stock Pump, Type 8-SOD-17. Such 
performance, while not guaranteed, is typical of that extra PLUS that 
is engineered into every Warren Pump which makes it possible for them 
to handle the toughest job in your mill . . . and with a minimum of upkeep 
and shutdowns. Warren Pumps are built to meet specific requirements 

. - requirements that do not differ, basically at least, from yours. 
Warren Stock Pump Bulletins go into further details and are yours for 
the asking; also Warren Engineering Service is at your disposal. 


WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, 





INC., WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 








If we will all continue to conserve wires 
to the maximum and if we will plan our 
requirements on a more intelligent basis, 
we will be contributing to the war effort 
by conserving the critical materials so nec- 
essary in the war program. 


Fine Papers and the 
War Effort 


B. L. EASSING, Paper Mill Superintendent 
Hammermill Paper Company 


It is unnecessary for me to mention the 
reasons why we are faced with many new 
problems. The direct ‘reason is shortages. 
I would classify the shorfages as coming 
under one or the other of the following 
headings: (1) raw material, (2) main- 
tenance material, (3) operating supplies 
and services, (4) men. 

Since shortages exist in these categories, 
then our problem is to learn how to 
operate under conditions of scarcity as 
compared with conditions of abundance. 

In war times, fine papers are more or 
less of a luxury. Justification for luxury 
under this war economy is certainly dif- 
ficult if not impossible. Thus we must 
face operation with only the bare mini- 
mum of necessities. There can be only 
one result of stich operation, and that is 
a decrease in features which we have 
taken to represent quality. 

The instincts of a free competitive 
system, are so ingrown with us that it 
is distasteful not to be allowed to do 
the best that we know. Today, however, 
we have an added responsibility which 
is, I think, of paramount importance. This 
is our duty to our country. Thus it be- 
comes a privilege to save and save, con- 
serve and conserve in order that we may 
make some small and indirect contribution 
to the end that we may again work under 
a system of free enterprise. Let us all 
make this contribution gracefully and with- 
out reservation. 

Next to our duty to the country is 
our responsibility to our company. How 
can we operate under so many restrictions, 
producing papers which although they 
may lack the extra features of 1940 paper, 
will still do the job for which they are 
intended? How can we keep running in 
the face of our inability to obtain many 
things which we have come to regard as 
essential ? 

First, let us consider raw materials; 
that is, pulp, rosin, alum, starches, dyes, 
filler, pigment, and the many other mate- 
rials that may go to make up the final 
product. With many of these, if not all, 
it is not a question of substitutes, since 
such do not exist. We can, however, by 
careful control extend our present supply. 
By using less, we can create surpluses 
available for conversion to direct war use. 
A pulp surplus can be created by the use 
of filler and elimination of heavier weights. 
Colors can be made lighter or eliminated, 
if necessary, to save those intermediates 
which are so important. In other words, 
we can and must sacrifice some nonessen- 
tial qualities as a contribution to the war 
effort. 

The simplification program proposed to 
the fine paper industry is a step in this 
direction. 
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A Switch ialime Saves 
COPPER ead TIN 


By switching to POWELL Iron Body Valves 
wherever they will serve as effectively as bronze, 
you will help conserve these critical metals. 





Before the war made copper and 
tin virtually “precious metals,” 
many buyers and users of valves 
automatically thought in terms of 
bronze. Apparently the impression 
existed that the desired service 
could be obtained only by using 
valves made of this alloy. 


But now the necessity for conserv- 
ing the more critical non-ferrous 
metals has brought the realization 
that iron body valves—especially 
Iron Valves by POWELL—will in 
many installations serve just as 
effectively as bronze. 

So when you specify POWELL 
Iron Valves you not only render a 
patriotic service but, because of the 
lower priority rating required, you 
can expect earlier delivery and— 
YOU’LL HAVE SAVINGS TO 
INVEST IN WAR BONDS. 





Fig. 1460—Iron Body Bronze 


Fig. 1793—Iron Body Bronze Mounted Mounted “Master Pilot’’Gate 
“Model Star” Gate Valve, with a ends, Valve, with screwed ends, ris- 
outside screw rising stem, bolted flanged yoke, ing stem, bolted bonnet and 
meander The Wee Powell Co. wpe oai de, Made 
. ° - Available wi in sizes 4" to 2” for 15 
taper wedge double disc (Fig. 1444) in sizes Dependable Valves since 1846 pounds W.S.P.; 234” to 4” 
2” to 12’. Also made in All Iron—Fig. 1453 for 125 pounds W.S.P. Also 
with double disc; Fig. 1816 with solid disc. Cincinnati, Ohio made in All Iron—Fig. 1462. 
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PAPER AND BOARD ROLLS 
FOR AMMUNITION... 


CAMAGHINES play an important role in keeping 


a ' ct : our armed forces supplied with a tremendous flow of 
‘o—_——_——- g ammunition. Tons and tons of chipboard, wad paper, 


CR EER 























‘a Bi partition paper, and overlay stock are used in the 
manner? y manufacture of ammunition. 
gage The machines which are used to process these 


papers must be supplied with rolls cut to the proper 
Negi width and uniformly wound for easy handling. The 

ia processing machines are fast and they are running at 
top speed. It takes a fast slitter and roll winder to 
keep ahead of the pace. That is why we recommend 
CAMACHINE 10-6, which runs up to 1500 F.P.M. 
on paper or 650 F.P.M. on board. The silitters on 
CAMACHINE 10-6 can be spaced to widths from 
'/," up. Rolls can be rewound in diameters up to 30”. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


aere®™ 











eg 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


treet, Chicago 


MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 111 West Monroe 








The problems of maintenance material 
are extremely complicated, and most main- 
tenance materials are extremely scarce. 
Equipment will wear out and failure will 
occut. What are we to do about it? 

First, I think, we must make more care- 
ful and more critical inspection of our 
equipment. This is necessary to prevent 
rather than to repair failures. 

Second, I would believe we should 
examine spare parts, obsolete equipment, 
and the make-up of our scrap pile. Most 
of us, I am sure, have unused piping and 
valves, discarded save-all trays, and similar 
things which have been replaced. In 
many cases these can be made usable. 

Third, and perhaps most important, we 
‘must be resourceful. We must be open 
minded and try to use those few materials 
which are not now under priority restric- 
tions. We must be ingenious and use our 
heads instead of stainless steel, copper, 
and monel. There must be some usable 
substitutes for such items. We can and 
must find them. 

Next, operating supplies and services. 
By operating supplies, I mean felts, wires, 
rubber roll covers, lubricants of all kinds, 
and other things which are consumed more 
or less slowly in the manufacturing of 
paper. By operating services, I mean those 
services which we require for our opera- 
tion, These are principally power and rail- 
road services. 

With our operating supplies, conserva- 
tion means getting every hour of service 
possible. It means patching and sewing 
wires and felts and running them to com- 
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plete failure. It means more time lost 
in washups. It means running press rolls 
until the covering is completely gone ‘and 
that we have to lag pulleys to compensate 
for small diameters. It means that we 
must plug gouged or damaged press rolls 
and have them patched instead of recovered. 
It means in the case of lubricants, that we 
must keep the grease and oil in the bearings 
and not permit them to escape and be 
wasted. It means that we must treat these 
operating supplies with more than our 
usual respect and as though there were 
no more to be had. 


In the case of power and railroad serv- 
ice, these too must be conserved. Perhaps 
we must run on freer stock so that more 
power is available to our industry. Perhaps 
power must be saved to ease the trans- 
portation problem where coal is used for 
steam production. In localities where a 
shortage of power exists and where power 
is vitally needed for war industry, we 
may be obliged to sacrifice some part 
of our production that the more essential 
job of making war equipment in abundance 
can be done. 


Railroad service must be cut to a mini- 
mum. It has been said that the paper in- 
dustry consumes about 10 per cent of the 
country’s transportation facilities. This 
must be reduced by heavier loading of 
cars and reducing transportation require- 
ments where and whenever possible. Above 
all, we can help by prompt loading and 
unloading of cars. A car idle in our yards 
is a disgrace. Our motto must be “Keep 
them Rolling.” 
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NORWOOD CALENDERS 
Give You SMOOTHER OPERATION 


And A BETTER SHEET 





These 57-inch calenders are typical of the many Norwood Calenders 
giving exceptional service throughout the paper industry. 


Send For Engineering Data Units 


We have helpful Engineering Data Units covering Nor- 
wood Equipment. Send for your set today. 


Calenders: Ask for Portfolio C for a complete set of 
data units on Norwood Calenders. 


Filters: Ask for Portfolio F for a complete set of data 
units on Norwood Water Filters. 


The Norwood Engineering Company 
16 No. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 
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NORWOOD Calenders will give you smoother operation 
and a better sheet because they are designed and built on 
the basis of nearly half a century of experience working 
with paper mill men. They are built to run at high speeds 
and give dependable service 24 hours a day. Features 
include: Adjustable roll journal boxes that will stay set, 
fly roll bearings that can be adjusted to any angle, a new 
power-saving drive, a continuous oiling system, and many 
other details that help you produce better paper, faster. 


Jet a Jood Start 
—tnd a Good Finish With 
EERE 
PAPER FINISHING MACHINERY 





+ 
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Bente! 3 Greetings: 


Christmas this year seems to touch all of us more 
deeply than usual. We send Good Wishes and Good 
Cheer to the thousands of our Soldiers and Sailors who 
have gone into War Service from paper and board mills 
throughout the Nation. 


To You All, the Makers of TENAX FELTS extend 
these Greetings: 


- Merry Christmas and ™ 


Happy ne Successful a Year 


NEWFANE, N. Y.— U. S. A. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
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What can we do about the shortage of 
men which we are just beginning to feel? 
I believe that we should take every pos- 
sible measure which will reduce the man- 
hours required for operation. We should 
try to train men more rapidly. We must 
get along with men of poor quality and 
of less experience. This means a loss in 
efficiency which can only be partly com- 
pensated for by more and closer supervi- 
sion. Operating under such conditions 
will be part of the sacrifice that we must 
make to win the War. 


Vortrap’s Contribution 
to the War Effort 
DOUGLAS ROBBINS 
Douglas Robbins & Company 

Laboratory tests show that the Vortrap 
is a means of saving fourdrinier wires, 
but we wanted practical operating evidence, 
so we wrote to mills where Vortraps are 
installed and asked them to check on this 
important feature. As expected, we re- 
ceived replies from some mills, claiming 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent, and even 
35 per cent saving in the life of their 
wires after the installation of Vortraps. 

If the Vortrap permits a bronze four- 
drinier wire to run 35 per cent longer 
than ordinarily, it means the saving of 
manufacture of new wires. And today, 
this saving is extremely more important so 
that both this material and skilled man- 
power can be released for our vital war 
effort. 

In addition to the saving of fourdrinier 
wires, the elimination of abrasive dirt and 
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grit saves important calender rolls. By 
saving the calender rolls from frequent 
grindings, we not only save the metal, but 
again—we save the skilled manpower and 
machine time, which in the Machine Shop 
Industry, assumes a disproportionate im- 
portance. 

The elimination of abrasive dirt and grit 
also means saving in felts. It is very 
obvious that gritty substances embedded in 
the felt, traveling over stretchers and rolls 
and suction covers, has a tendency to cut 
these delicate fibers, weakening the felt in 
some part, which eventually will become 
a tear. Many superintendents will agree 
that the washing of a felt is not always 
for the sake of giving it greater absorbency, 
but also for the removal of dirt and grit 
which accumulates in its meshes. 

Vortrap also effects a saving in the 
valves in our pipe lines. Isn’t it obvious 
that the removal of gritty substance from 
the material passing through these valves 
would tend to lengthen the life of the 
valve? 

Conservation of screen plates is another 
important item. Here, too, the Vortrap 
is proving its value to the industry. When 
screens are used in conjunction with Vor- 
traps, it is mot necessary to pound out 
and recut the screen plates, as was for- 
merly required. The life of the screen 
plates, therefore, is prolonged indefinitely. 

It is important that Vortrap be allowed 
to continue to serve pulp and paper mills. 
No doubt some of you have been unable to 
install Vortraps in your mills because of 
the inability to obtain priorities. 

The War Production Board has an im- 








We offer safe, economical 
solutions to all pulp and 
paper mill drainage prob- 
lems with our twill weave. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WIRE WORKS 


Menasha, Wisconsin 
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¥ Inspect pump bearings regularly. The oil level should be 

maintained in pump to height of index mark on side of pump 
base. Oil should be drained and bearings and lubricant 
chamber washed out occasionally. 


Sleeve bearings should be regularly inspected for wear. 
Worn sleeves should be replaced before it becomes necessary 
to also replace pump shafts. 


Ball bearings should also be inspected to be sure that they 
are clean and free running. Grease cups should be filled and 
tightened at each inspection. 


Make sure that the impeller is located properly in the pump 
volute so that it does not rub on either the suction cover or 
the volute itself. 


Use only the best grade of acid-resisting pump packing. Add 
to it or replace it often enough to maintain good bearing 
surfaces without extreme pressure on the gland. Poor pack- 
ing and tight glands invariably result in worn shafts. 


Kae K SF 


Pump packing should be well lubricated by an acid resisting 
grease or the solution being handled to prevent excessive 
heat with resultant wear. 


& 


Check suction and discharge lines to be sure that their hang- 
ers or supports have not given to the extent that weight of 
pipe lines is being carried by the pump casing. This is par- 
ticularly important with high-silicon iron pumps. 


SK 


¥ It pays to keep the pump and motor clean so that unusual 
conditions will be detected immediately and regular inspec- 
tion facilitated. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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BIG RAPIDS, 





GK ADVANCED SERVICE 
KNIFE GRINDING MACHINE 


MICHIGAN 


SAW and KNIFE FITTING 


COVEL-HANCHETT developments include the latest and always practical designs 
for the advancement of the art of securing perfectly fitted saws and knives. 


The transmission used in the GK precision Knife grinder 
is equipped with a POSITIVE clutch gear reversing unit, 
with a SEPARATE shock absorbing clutch, having a 
definite limitation of movement. 


Smoothness, positive action and safety are available in 
transmissions by Covel-Hanchett. 


COVEL-HANCHETT CoO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











portant job to perform. We have a high 
regard for their conscientious effort and 
realize that they are endeavoring to put 
first things first. However, if they fully 
comprehend the savings the Vortrap can 
effect, in comparison with the very small 
amount of metal required in its construc- 
tion, and also its value to the pulp and 
paper industry today, when dirt conditions 
are aggravated because of reduction in use 
of chlorine and .the reclamation of waste 
papers, they will appreciate the value of 
the Vortrap with relation to the War Effort. 


Maintenance of Clean 


Paper 
F. K. BECKER. Vice President 
Bird Machine Company 

Making clean paper under today’s con- 
ditions is, of course, easier said than done. 
There is every prospect that the stock we 
have to clean may get dirtier and dirtier 
before we get through. 

Keep in mind that whatever you do 
now to dig into the dirt problem and the 
ways and means of dirt removal is bound 
to stand you in good stead later when 
you'll have to make paper clean enough to 
stack up against the keen competition of 
the future 


The first thing to do in any case is to 
study the dirt as you find it in the paper— 
in your own laboratory if you have the 
equipment and experience, or in one of 
the many good laboratories that work with 
our industry. 

A good, thorough dirt survey may be 
half the battle—in that it immediately in- 
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dicates where a good part of the dirt comes 
from and what steps may be taken to 
stop it. 

Don’t assume that dirtier furnish can’t 
be helped. At least see that it’s as clean 
as it can be. 

It is still true that some, perhaps a lot, 
of the dirt found in the paper can be 
charted as “system” dirt—dirt picked up 
between the time the furnish reaches the 
mill and the time it gets on the machine. 

A careful, systematic cleaning program 
is the only answer. Every piece of equip- 
ment that has any contact with the furnish 
ought to be checked periodically to see if 
there are any places where fibers collect 
or metals rust. Such places may then come 
in for regular wash-ups and touch-ups with 
paint. Pipe lines and chests ought to be 
cleaned and painted more frequently than 
ever. Even floors, posts, ceilings rate 
closer attention. It all helps. 

Having analyzed the dirt, and done what 
you can to keep it out at the source, the 
next step is to go after that which remains 
with the best possible dirt removal means 
you cam summon to your assistance. There 
are, of course, two general methods—one, 
separation by weight (dirt that is heavier 
or lighter than the stock), the other, sep- 
aration by size. The first means rifflers, 
machines using centrifugal force, such as 
Centrifiners, machines using sharp differ- 
ences in pressure, such as Purifiners. The 
second means screens. 

If you're equipped with Centrifiners, see 
that they're not overloaded. 

If light dirt is a particular problem, see 
that the skimming ring maintains the prop- 





YOU GOTTA 
GET IT! 


It is mighty inconvenient if you do not have 

the proper instrument. That is why regular 
temperature checking of the 
rolls in the drying train is so 
often neglected. A Cam- 
bridge Surface Pyrometer, 
however, makes temperature 
checking easy. Its accurate, 
convenient, quick-acting in- 
dications fairly invite regular 
use. This routine checking 
will help avoid the most 
common cause of spots, 
wrinkle, curl and blisters. 

Write for bulletin 1948S 


The Cambridge is made in a hand model and with 
the extension attachment to reach those hard-to- 
get-at 
co., INC. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT 
3732 Grand Central Term., New York, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SURFACE PYROMETERS 
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er setting. The gap should be wide enough 
to eliminate plugging, but narrow enough 
to provide a damming effect. Continuous 
skimming pipes are sometimes used to ad- 
vantage where the volume of light dirt is 
greater than usval. 

The operation of equipment which re- 
moves dirt on the principle of drop-in 
pressure through the machine is considered 
more or less foolproof, but nevertheless, 
there are factors which should be checked 
in order to maintain high efficiency. These 
machines operate best at a given pressure 
and at a constant volume which provides 
a constant velocity through the unit. It 
is easy to keep these at the right figure 
if the righ pump is used and sufficient 
capacity is provided to take care of the 
paper machine and simply recirculate what 
is left over. 

If you are faced with an increase in 
heavy or light dirt and aren’t blessed with 
the above means of forcible persuasion, 
there are still rifflers, bulky and messy 
though they be. - You can build them your- 
self if need be, taking care to make them 
the right size and to design the baffles 
properly. On some kinds of dirt, lining 
the riffler with felt increases dirt removal 
efficiency. 

Separation by size is unquestionably the 
most important dirt removal method in 
almost every mill, inasmuch as correct em- 
ployment of screens accomplishes more than 
any other one thing. 

First, pay attention to your screen 
plates. The size of the slot through which 
the stock must pass naturally has a lot to 
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do with the dirt removal efficiency of the 
screen. In general, the rule is to use the 
finest slot consistent with the type of fiber, 
the volume of stock and the capacity of 
the screening equipment. 

If there is any question in your mind 
as to whether your Bird Screens are using 
the right size screen slots under present 
conditions, by all means take it up with us! 

If you're making a wide range of grades, 
it may be well to carry more than one set 
of plates—one with coarser slots for the 
heavier or harder-to-screen stock, one with 
finer slots for the other grades. 

Keeping the screen plates clean and open 
is of major importance to the success of 
your screening operation. See that the 
shower has enough pressure so that the 
water clearly breaks through every slot— 
and keep that pressure constant. It’s a 
good idea to have a gauge on the shower 
line directly ahead of the screen. 

And see that the shower pipe is kept 
clean inside and out. Watch the holes at 
the back end of the pipe, particularly. 
Plugged slots at this same end of the screen 
often result from this cause. 

The dam controlling the level of stock 
inside the screen is set at the center line 
in the smaller size Bird Screens and about 
six inches higher in the larger screens. 
It's important that this level be maintained 
because the velocity of flow through the 
screen slots is then at the correct minimum. 

The force that propels the stock through 
the screens plates is, of course, provided by 
the movement of the vat surrounding the 
cylinder. The speed and travel of this 
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MODERN PAPER MACHINE DRIVES 


by 
= HABLEY h SE WALL 


HYPOID 
SPIRAL BEVEL 


COMPOUND TYPES 


* 
Built in Sizes to Meet Every Requirement 
* 


THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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“Jap Slappers! “ 


NAVY MEN CALL 
THEM “P. T. BOATS” 


Small, light and with an amazing amount 
of speed, the famed “P. T. Boats” can out- 
maneuver any destroyer, cruiser or battle- 
ship the enemy has ever built. They 
carry a death sting in their fore and aft 
torpedo tubes. 





accomplishme: 

are the pride and joy of the Allied naval 
men the world over. Their worth has 
been admirably proven on the field of 
action. 

Layne Pumps and Well Water Systems 
bear an amazing similarity to the P. T. 
Boats, on the points of sturdiness. First 
in genuine quality and second, in that 
they, too, have proven their worth on the 
field of action. These Water Systems have 
been designed and are being built to 
fulfill a tremendously important task—that 
of providing millions and millions of gal- 
lons of water under any and all condi- 
tions. Throughout the Nation. the name 
Layne is as famed in the water producing 
field as is the name of P. T. Boats in 
Naval warfare. 

Hundreds and hundreds of Layne Well 
Water Systems are now serving army 
camps, naval stations. ship yards, flying 
fields and munitions plants. Their quality 
is worthy of outstanding recognition. For 
late catalogs, bulletins. etc., address 

LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








vat “shake” is determined in advance for 
the grades of paper to be handled. This, 
then, calls for two things to watch. First, 
make certain that wear or loosening does 
not alter the shake. Check and tighten 
up the shake assembly at regular and 
frequent intervals. Second, check with us 
if your grades of paper have been changed 
since the screens were installed, to make 
sure the shake is correct for the changed 
conditions. 

A variety of methods of feeding the 
screens have been employed—one or two 
boxes on top of the screen—and inlets— 
submerged side inlet. It's worth making 
sure that your screen. feed is the best for 
the grades of stock you are now making, 
particularly if the stock is heavy or hard 
to screen. 

Two blocks equipped with adjusting 
screws are located on the upper section 
of the screen discharge and frame. They 
are put there to hold the open cylinder 
head snugly in its bearings on the lower 
half of this frame. Its smart to keep 
these blocks tightened up. This one little 
trick of keeping those blocks in correct 
position to hold the cylinder firmly in its 
bearing means a lot of -continuously effi- 
cient screen operation. 

Once you've made sure that the plates 
are of the right cut (as fine as possible), 
that they're clean, that the stock is at the 
proper level, that you've got the right shake 
and the right feed—in other words that 
the screen is doing its dirt removal job 
and doing it right, the one remaining thing 
is to be sure the dirt. gets taken out of 
the screen as fast as it comes in. The 
Bird Screen is designed so that there is 


no screening action at the bottom where 
the heavier dirt collects. A continuous 
flow, adjusted by a dam in a control box, 
assures complete removal of this dirt. 
Sometimes this control box adjustment is 
overlooked or neglected to the point where 
no tailings are removed or tailings are not 
removed fast enough to take care of any 
increase in dirt that may occur with changes 
in grade. It's a good point to watch. 

The light dirt floats between the cylin- 
der and the vat and works its way toward 
the discharge end. Later models of Bird 
Screens have compartments with adjustable 
gates that provide a slight overflow to 
remove this dirt continuously and auto- 
matically. If your stocks contain light 
dirt, it is well to consider application of 
this feature to your screens if they are not 
so equipped. 

Finally, there is the matter of disposing 
of the screen rejects in’ such a way that 
the good stock they contain gets back into 
the system, but not the dirt. 

The type of tailings auxiliary that works 
best depends on whether it's heavy dirt, 
light dirt, or some combination of the 
two. For example, the diaphragm fiat 
screen is good on light dirt, but not so 
good on fine, heavy dirt. A dirt separa- 
tion using the pressure-drop principle may 
be excellent on heavy dirt, not so efficient 
on light dirt. Then again, felt lined rif- 
flers catch the heavy dirt and can be 
equipped with a dipboard to trap the float- 
ing dirt. The main thing is to use the 
most efficient tailings setup, even if it's 
a combination of methods, that you can 
devise. It's one more step toward keeping 
your paper clean. 





Some of the papers presented at the fall meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry held 
at Boston, Massachusetts, September 29-October 1, 1942, 
have been abridged, and these condensations have ap- 
peared each month. This is the fourth installment. 





The Variable Angle 
Surface MWluminator 
JOHN H. GRAFF. Research Associate 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 

The variable angle surface illuminator 
is a microscope illuminator for photo- 
graphic and visual inspection of the sur- 
face texture of materials. 

Two instruments have been designed 
for this purpose: One is an illuminator 
to be attached to an ordinary square-stage 
microscope together with a specially con- 
structed sample holder which, within cer- 
tain limits, will keep the surface to be 
examined in the optical plane at the in- 
tersection of the different axes, regardless 
of the thickness of the sample; the other 
is a specially constructed microscope with 
an attached illuminator, so designed that 
the plane of the support of the microscope 
proper is also the optical plane of ob- 
servation. This microscope with its il- 
luminatér can be used for comparing sur- 
face textures of plane surfaces, square 
blocks, and cylinders without having to 
cut any sample of the materials to be 
compared, 


The design of the illuminator and its 


method of attachment to the microscope 
are such that the axes A-B, C-D, and 
E-F in Figure 1 are perpendicular to each 
other and intersect at the same point in 
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the plane of observation. The axis C’-D’ 
intersects the axes A-B and E-F at the 
same point, regardless of the angle of 
incidence of the illuminator. 

The illuminator is equipped with one 
heat-absorbing filter and two contrast filters 
(blue-green and red). The heat absorbing 
filter is necessary when determining the 
surface texture of very thin paper or 
similar materials, because the heat from 
the light beam otherwise would tend to 

- buckle the sample. The contrast filters 










































are to be used when the sample is examined 
with a combination of transmitted and 
reflected light. 

The general appearance of the illumina- 
tor and the sample holder, when attached 
to the microscope, is shown in Figure 5. 

This microscope is so constructed that 
the top plane of the cbject under examina- 
tion is also the plane of support for the 
microscope; it can be supported and used 
for examination of cylinders and square 
blocks. 

The microscope is equipped with a 
variable angle surface illuminator attached 
to the microscope in such a way that the 
objects can be examined with reflected 
light at’ true angles of incidence from 90 
to 13 deg. for cylindrical and _block- 
shaped objects, and with angles of incidence 
of the illuminant from 86 to 13 deg. on 
ordinary flat planes. 

This microscope and illuminator can 
be used to study the surface characteristics 
of cylindrical and flat materials with il- 
lumination at variable angles of incidence 
to the optical axis of the microscope, with- 
out having to cut the sample or otherwise 
destroy the material to be examined, such 
as textiles, painted and polished surfaces, 
printing and engraving rolls, calender 
rolls, plastics, ceramics, etc. 

The United States patents (from which 
additional information can be obtained) 
covering the above equipment are as fol- 
lows: 2,120,404 (June 14, 1938), sample 
holder; 2,144,653 (Jan. 24, 1939), variable 
angle surface illuminator; 2,208, 882 
(July 23, 1940), the illuminator with 
microscope attachment. 
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Folding Carton and Fibre- 
board Substitutes for 
Metal Containers 

J. D. MALCOMSON, Technical Director 

Robert Gair Company, Inc. 

The sudden curtailment of tin for pack- 
ages has naturally caused shippers to search 
everywhere for practical substitutes. One of 
the first products considered was glass, but 
here they encountered the need of rubber 
gaskets for making airtight closures. One 
after another raw material joined the criti- 
cal list until it was realized that the logical 
package was some form of paper carton or 
fiber container. With the exception of a 
brief artificial shortage in paperboard last 
winter, there has always been an ample sup- 
ply of this material and no doubt this 
happy situation will continue for the dura- 
tion: of the war. However, many of the 
articles that previously used tin containers 
require a package that is either airtight, 
moisture-tight or greaseproof, and of course 
the ordinary folding carton does not meet 
these specifications. In order to find the 
answer, however, the paperboard industry 
has literally crowded 20 years of research 
into the last 20 weeks, and as a result has 
already produced two outstanding answers 
to the tin can shortage; namely, the bag-in- 
carton and the wax dipped carton. Actually 
this development was not as sudden as it 
sounds since this industry has been at- 
tempting to produce a liquid-tight package 
for the past 10 years or more. 

In the first instance we depend on a heat 
sealed bag to make the package air or liquid 
tight and then use an outer folding carton 
























to provide rigidity and protection from 
puncture, as well as shelf appeal. Originally 
it was found that Pliofilm offered an ideal 
material for this inner bag due to its excel- 
lent heat-sealability and its flexibility to- 
gether with its resistance to the passage of 
grease and moisture vapor. Now that this 
material has become critical, the pulp and 
paper industry, by intensive research, has 
developed heat-sealable films made of rela- 
tively non-critical materials which are now 
available. In some cases these are made of 
transparent cellulose, in other cases of 
waxed paper, such as glassine, and in still 
other cases in laminated combinations of 
these and other papers. Also, the leading 
bag manufacturers have perfected methods 
of making improved type bags from these 
materials, and other companies which make 
heat-sealing equipment have developed in- 
expensive yet effective machines for heat 
sealing not only the side seam of the bag 
but also the top. While it is true that these 
heat sealers are made of critical materials, 
we have found that the Government is very 
liberal in granting priorities for the pur- 
chase of such equipment when this means 
maintaining on the market essential mer- 
chandise previously packed in tin cans. 


The development of the wax dipped car- 
ton was mecessary to meet the demand for a 
package that will withstand outside mois- 
ture even to the point of complete immer- 
s#0n in water without disintegrating and 
without injuring the contents. These con- 
tents may, if desirable, be protected by an 
inner bag and such a combination is illus- 
trated by the Army Field Ration packages. 
In other cases the principal protection is 
needed on the outer surface only and here 
we might use the recently developed small 
arms ammunition package as an illustration. 
In either case the carton itself must be very 
accurately manufactured so that it is almost 
airtight when first sealed up, and this sealed 
carton is then conveyed through a bath of 
molten wax. Ordinary waxes such as paraf- 
fin will not usually suffice and most recent 
study has therefore developed special blends 
of waxes for this purpose which have the 
unusual quality of deep penetration, instant 
setting upon withdrawal from the bath (to 
seal up any small pin holes or blow holes), 
and relative flexibility when cold. This 
latter property is especially valuable as 
otherwise when the package is dropped, 
the wax might fracture and permit the 
entrance of water. Of course, during peace 
times we were familiar with this idea of 
dipping in wax but its relative high cost 
prevented wide developments in this field 
except for a few special commodities which 
required this exact treatment. Undoubtedly 
the large volume of wax dipped packages 
which will be produced before the war is 
over will lead to lower costs. 

The fiber container industry is also par- 
ticipating in this form of package research. 
For instance, in the frozen egg industry it 
is estimated that during 1942 upward of 
350 million Ib. will be produced. Ordi- 
narily, these shelled frozen eggs would be 
packaged 30 Ib. to a cylindrical tin can. 
Since these are no longer available, most 
of these frozen eggs are now going into a 
30 Ib. corrugated container equipped with 
a transparent cellulose inner bag. This 
package stands up well under freezing, stor- 
age, and defrosting, and in addition, occu- 
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re is no shortage of paper or 
pulpwood. As long as gasoline and 
tires are available, the supplies will continue to 
come out of the woods by motor truck. After that 
you can still rely upon the faithful mule, in the 
Southern States. 


The picture shown was snapped on privately 
owned land of the Southern Kraft Corporation 
in the vicinity of Georgetown, S. C. 
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inches — narrowest, 96 inches — Draper 
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pies much less space than the cylindrical 
container. Undoubtedly the same form of 
package will expand into dehydrated vege- 
tables and many other commodities. 


Answer to Shortage of 
Critical Metals 
F. P. HUNSICKER 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 

In the wide field of plastics one of the 
oldest and best known types is the lami- 
nated phenolic group characterized by their 
high strength and toughness. The chief 
characteristics are as follows: 

(1) Tensile strength—9000 psi 

(2) Compressive strength—-36000 psi 

(3) Flexural strength—14000 psi 

(4) Low moisture absorption—less than 

1 per cent 

(5) Resistance to acids and alkalies 

(6) Noncorrosive 

(7) Permanently hard—110 Rockwell M 

(8) Will not crack or split 

(9) Lighter than aluminum—specific 

gravity 1.35 

(10) Low coefficient of friction with water 
lubrication 

(11) Resistant to abrasion and wear 

(12) Remarkable endurance 

(13) Available from raw materials manu- 
factured in U. S. 

The above are the chief characteristics 
of a material which has become familiar 
to many mill operators in the past decade— 
Micarta, a laminated plastic that has 
proved to be the answer to many operating 


problems in the pulp, paper, and paper- 
board mills. 
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Some of the proven applications in pulp, 
paper, and paperboard mills are given 
below and should serve as a guide to new 
applications: 

(1) Suction Box Covers—Wire and 
cover life have been increased. 

(2) Doctor Blades—Added life to rolls 
and improved doctoring. 

(3) Toe Blocks—Last longer. 

(4) Bearings—Saves power, frequent re- 
placement, and expense. 

(a) Breast rolls (e) Calender rolls 


(b) Press rolls (f) Beaters 
(c) Table rolls (g) Felt rolls 
(d) Dandy rolls (h) Whippers 


(5) Shake Springs—Eliminated frequent 
replacements. 


(6) Table Rolls—Increased life, lowered 
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weight, reduced water spray and “worms” 
because Micarta covered table rolls do not 
throw water as does metal and rubber. 

(7) Seal Strips—Improved the operation 
of suction rolls because the seal strips last 
longer and wear evenly. 

(8) Forming Boards—Wears evenly and 
saves wires. 

(9) Made wire saving Deflector Strips 
between table rolls. 

(10) Made better Felt Conditioners be- 
cause of high strength, resistance to wear 
and low coefficient of friction. 

(11) Improved operation and eliminated 
frequent replacements of Pump Valves and 
Piston Rings in stock and water pumps. 


(12) Gears—Quieted machinery and in- 
creased life. 

Acid resistance is the prime requisite of 
most metals which mills now find hard to 
obtain. Laminated plastic has good acid- 
resisting qualities for an organic material 
and due to its strength performs as well in 
some jobs as bronze and stainless steel. 

Micarta has been applied successfully in 
the form of tubing for piping chemical 
solutions. It is made in standard iron 
pipe sizes in 36 and 48-inch lengths. Cou- 
plings are made of larger tubing threaded 
on the inside and ells, tees, and valves are 
machined from mascerated-molded blocks 
Or in some sizes molded to shape. 
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Wet chlorine gas is extremely corrosive 
to even bronze pipe, and Micarta pipe, fit- 
tings and valves are handling this at 70 
psi pressure in one mill very successfully. 

Micarta pipe is lasting longer in han- 
dling kaolin clay solutions on a clay filter 
press. Metal pipe has always been a prob- 
lem here because of acid solutions of pH 
value 4 to 5 deteriorating the pipe rapidly. 
The plastic pipe lasts 2 to 3 times longer. 

At the beginning of this paper proven 
bearing applications for laminated plastic 
were listed. There are many other bear- 
ings and bushings usually made of bronze 
or babbitt where it might work out. In 
general, this plastic is considered appli- 
cable where water is available for lubrica- 
tion. Grease lubrication can also be used 
with Micarta. 

Recently many applications for laminated 
plastic have been suggested. Some of these 
will be tried and a few are listed here 
with the hope that they will suggest others. 

(1) Sand Filter Heads (Various Types) 

(2) Valve Seats and Balls for Triplex 
Pumps 

(3) Slide Valve Seats and Piston Rings 
for Sulphurous Acid Pumps 

(4) Bushings for Chip Cutter on Ham- 
mer Mill 

(5) Screen Plates (for both flat and 
cylindrical screens) 

(6) Water Seal (Top Hat) 

(7) Rods on cylinder mold 

(8) Diaphragm replacing rubber on flat 
screens 

Any favorable results of trials in these 
suggested applications will be made known 
to the pulp, paper, and paperboard industry. 


Diafoms in Paper 
Manufacture 


HOWARD W. HALL, Jr.. Chemical Engineer 
The Dicalite Company 


For many years diatoms have been play- 
ing an important part in the paper manv- 
facturing business, but it is only in the 
last few years that they have been used 
directly in the furnish or stock to accom- 
plish a definite purpose—such as giving 
the paper product some desired character- 
istics, for example, better finish and opac- 
ity, of, more recently, to assist in the paper 
manufacture by their effect on several phases 
of the manufacturing processes. 

Pitch can be dispersed in the beater and 
carried through the papermaking operation 
without causing any reduction in the oper- 
ating efficiency by the addition of prop- 
erly treated diatoms at the beater in the 
form of a dry powder. The agglomeration 
of diatoms and pitch causes two things to 
happen. First, the tackiness or adhesive 
value of the pitch is materially reduced 
and, second, the melting point of the pitch 
is raised. This means that if the pitch 
is dispersed in sufficiently fine particles, to 
which are added diatoms, these particles 
will either be eliminated by going through 
the wire, or they may be carried over in 
the finished paper. Since their particle 
size is so small and since the melting point 
of this mass has been raised, the tendencies 
of the pitch content of the pulp to cause 
a reduction in the quality of the paper is 
materially reduced. 

The number of breaks on a machine are 
cut down, the number of clean-ups and 


Amsco Serves Paper Mills 
on “Two Fronts’. >. .2%.- 


In these critical days, Amsco 
helps paper mills to save met- 
als important to our war ef- 
fort by supplying two distinct 
classes of castings, each of 
which replaces metals less 
suitable for the application. 


On the “first front,” tough 
Amsco manganese steel cast- 
ings replace other metals 
which break or wear out faster 
under repeated impact and se- 
vere abrasion. Genuine 13% 
manganese steel resists abra- 
sion better, because it work- 
hardens under impacts. The 
induced cold-worked surface 
is constantly renewed, and 
the tough body metal of the 
casting withstands breaking 
stresses where ordinary steel 
would fracture. These proper- 





ties fit manganese steel for log- 
haul and refuse drag chain, 
barking drum chain and 
gears, beater bed plates and 
other parts in abusive service. 


On the “‘second front,” sound 
Amsco Alloy chromium-nickel 
castings supersede castings 
quickly destroyed by heat and 
corrosion in digesters and 
other equipment in sulphite 
pulp production. Amsco Al- 
loy Grade F-12 for use in di- 
gesters conforms strictly to 


T.A.P.P.1. specifications. 


Both classes of castings are 
produced under metallurgi- 
cal laboratory control, proved 
foundry practice, and -have 
their soundness insured by 
X-ray inspection. 






Typical Manganese Steel cast- 
ings: C-226, patented beater 
bed plates; C-307, composi- 















tion shingle cutter anvil roll. 





Typical Amsco Alloy castings: R-691, 
gauge glass plugs and fittings; A-241, 


digester sleeve. 
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Right you are, young man. 
Teach all your friends to save 
every bit of copper and steel. 
We oldsters, too, have an im- 
portant job—of unlearning 
lavishness in many directions. 


Industry today faces the responsibility of turning out 
a better product month after month and yet of mak- 
ing our raw materials go further and further. And, 
that is exactly what the manufacturers of Four- 
drinier wires and of paper are accomplishing. 
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“spotting” 


wash-ups are reduced, and no 
is evidenced in the dried paper. 

Normally, to achieve a satisfactory re- 
sult, diatoms are added to the stock at 
the beater in a quantity approximately be- 
tween 3% per cent and 114 per cent of 
the weight of the fiber. 

The development of slime in mills using 
groundwood and straw stocks is a condi- 
tion that is being treated daily. However, 
if a small percentage of diatoms are car- 
ried in the stock, it is possible to reduce 
the rate at which the slime builds up and, 
therefore, improve the quality of the prod- 
uct and operating efficiency of the paper 
machine. 


For this purpose diatoms should be used 
in the stock at approximately 2 per cent of 
the weight of the fiber. 

In recent years the filtration character- 
istics of diatoms have been used to assist 
the manufacturers of paper by making pos- 
sible a more rapid rate of drainage and 
also a more rapid rate of moisture vapor 
release as the sheet is carried through the 
dryers. 

The cost of drying lightweight papers is 
important and has a bearing on the entire 
production, but it is in the heavier grades 
that the drying characteristics of papers 
containing diatoms have proven most in- 
teresting and beneficial. 





This is the ninth installment of abridgments of papers 

presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Associa- 

tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, held in New York City, 

February 16-19, 1942. Previous installments have ap- 

—" consecutively in each issue, except November, and 
will be continued until cormpleted. 





Trends in Combustion 
Control 
M. J. BOHO, Mechanical Engineer 
Hagan Corporation 


There is probably no engineering prob- 
lem which has received more concentrated 
attention in the past twenty-five years than 
that of reducing the cost of steam. The 
result has been the development of various 
devices for economizing in fuel and labor. 
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tion process are fuel and air. 


Some’ of these devices have achieved tem- 
porary popularity only to be replaced by 
others as the art developed. The fact that 
combustion control equipment has steadily 
gained in use is evidence that it made a 
real contribution to economy in steam gen- 
eration. Why this should be true is ob- 
scure unless one is familiar with the prob- 
lems of boiler operation. 

The elements entering into the combus- 
Fuel costs 


money while air is generally supposed to 
be free; however, this is far from the truth. 
The modern boiler producing say 150,000 
pounds of steam per hour may require as 
much as 64% tons of coal per hour, which, 
for its combustion, normally takes 871 tons 
of air per hour—a volume of air included 
in a space as large as a football field and 
150 feet high. 

One pound of carbon to be completely 
burned requires 150 cu. ft. of air. The 
heat liberated is 14,540 B.t.u., and the 
theoretical temperature developed is about 
4200 Fahr. If instead of 150 cu. ft. of 
air, only 75 cu. ft. were supplied, the car- 
bon would be partially burned and only 
4380 B.t.u. or about 30 per cent of that 
possible would develop. The theoretical 
temperature then would be only about 2500 
Fahr. If in the boiler furnace, we were 
to burn the carbon in the coal with only 
half enough air, the amount of coal re- 
quired to generate 150,000 pounds of steam 
might be 21 tons per hour instead of 614. 
In view of this, it behooves the power 
plant engineer to supply as much as is 
required to burn the fuel completely and 
still not too much in excess as to increase 
the loss in the waste gases excessively. 

Automatic combustion control can be ap- 
plied to almost any boiler house, existing 
or projected, using solid, liquid, or gaseous 
fuels. The only point to be kept in mind 
is that before a quantity can be controlled, 
it must first be measured. If measurement 
is available, the boiler can usually be con- 
trolled. Much grief can be avoided in the 
design of a projected boiler plant if it is 
scrutinized carefully to make sure that after 
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it is built, it will lend itself easily to auto- 
matic regulation. 

The control elements on any boiler unit 
can be divided into three parts as follows: 
(1) control of steam pressure, (2) control 
of fuel-air ratio, and (3) control of removal 
of products of combustion. 

Compared with the boiler house of twenty 
years ago, the modern pulp or paper mill 
boiler plant consists of relatively few boil- 
ers, each of a larger capacity than its prede- 
cessors, and, unless automatically controlled, 
may present a real problem to the operator 
to supply steam when and as needed with- 
out excessive changes in steam header pres- 
sure. In the older plant, a boiler pressure 
of 150 psi was the accepted standard and 
boilers contained two or more pounds of 
water per pound of steam produced hourly 
at maximum capacity. A load increase of 
from 50 to 100 per cent of steaming capac- 
ity could be carried for one minute with 
no change in previous firing rate and with 
only a 10-pound drop in steam pressure. 
Even manually-controlled boilers could 
handle this type of load without allowing 
steam pressure to depart too radically from 
the value desired in the header. Today, 
boiler manufacturers, in an effort to help 
companies reduce investment costs on boiler 
equipment, are designing boilers which can 
be pushed at higher and higher ratings. A 
boiler to produce 100,000 pounds of steam 
per hour today is much smaller than its 
early predecessor. Where the old boiler 
contained 2 pounds of water per pound of 
steam produced hourly, the modern unit 
may contain only 1/10 as much. An in- 
stantaneous increase of from 50 to 100 
per cent of capacity will drop the steam 
pressure from 150 to 140 psi in six seconds 
as compared with one minute in the case 
of its early counterpart. With such small 
margins to work on, load swings of this 
magnitude would call for energetic move- 
ments indeed on the part of the operators 
of present-day plants if manual control 
were employed. 

In addition to the trend towards reduced 
water volumes, the use of higher steam pres- 
sures likewise minimizes the accumulator 
effect of the modern boiler. 

In addition to these changes in design, 
the modern boiler unit usually includes 
water walls which may account for approx- 
imately 50 per cent of the total heat ab- 
sorbed in the entire unit. Since this is 
largely by radiation, it can be appreciated 
that changes in furnace temperature have 
a profound effect on steam pressure. The 
effect of all these changes in boiler design 
and operating pressures has clearly increased 
the difficulty of the boiler operator's task 
in maintaining steam pressure under vary- 
ing load conditions and, unless automati- 
cally controlled, steam pressure cannot be 
accurately maintained. 

The problem of regulation of steam pres- 
sure reduces itself to one of keeping up 
with changes in load demand by correspond- 
ing changes in firing rate. This requires 
control equipment which will instantly feel 
any changes in boiler load and make a 
corresponding correction as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is necessary that changes in rate 
of fuel feed and air flow be made at the 
same time and in proper ratio if best 
combustion efficiency is to result. The 
problem of automatic operation then re- 


PURE ENOUGH TO DRINK... 


but Unfit for Tudustriial Use { 


Water, clear and’ sparkling 
from a mountain lake, may be 
perfectly, potable in its natural 
state, yet without chemical 
treatment will be altogether 
unsuitable for boiler feed. 
Water demands of industry 
are sometimes more exacting 


than those of the human system. 


Any water from lake or river 
requires study and treatment 
before being used as an indus- 
trial water. Thus, the accurate 
and continuous conditioning 
of boiler feed-water will reduce 








boiler outages caused by scale, 
corrosion and carryover... 
outages requiring costly 
repairs and resulting in loss 
of production. 


Boiler outages can be pre- 
vented through the services 
of W. H. & L. D. Betz. Here 
is an organization of engi- 
neers and chemists, trained 
to supervise and handle all 
problems relating to boiler, 
cooling and process water — 
industrial waste and sewage 
disposal. 
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ance and long life. 
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solves itself into one of getting the fuel 
and air to the furnace as soon after the 
local change comes on as is possible. This 
requires fuel-firing equipment that incor- 
porates little or no time lag from the in- 
stant that control calls for an increase in 
fuel until the additional fue! is actually 
supplied to the furnace. The draft equip- 
ment, likewise, must incorporate little delay. 

Whenever one of the new boiler designs 
are considered, the design should be scru- 
tinized carefully to make sure that provi- 
sion has been made for accurate measure- 
ment of air flow. 

Given a means of. measurement of fuel 
rate and air flow, the problem of fuel-air 
ratio control resolves itself into a calibra- 
tion of the fuel and air controls at a num- 


ber of points throughout the operating 
range of the boiler. Simultaneous readings 
of stoker, fuel flow or feeder speed, draft 
loss, orsat analyses, and physical appearance 
of the furnace and auxiliaries will estab- 
lish the proper control operating character- 
istics. 

In some cases, such as burning bark or 
‘recovery liquor, the fuel does not lend 
itself to ready measurement. In such cases, 
the rate of firing can be set by hand and 
‘the steam produced by the unit used as 
a measure of fuel supply and air flow reg- 
ulated accordingly. 

In other cases, where certain types of 
coal feeders are used with wet and dry 
coal alternately, the speed of the feeder is 
not a consistent and accurate indication 


of the rate of fuel flow. Where this is 
true, fuel-air ratio control is accomplished 
by coordinating steam pressure and steam 
flow to control air flow. 

Wheré the fuels are burned in suspen- 
sion, such as pulverized coal, some advan- 
tage for the balanced draft hookup is 
claimed by some in that soot blowing does 
not affect the quantity of air entering the 
furnace, especially if air flow is controlled 
by regulation of forced draft and measure- 
ment taken on the air side of the air heater. 

The draft to be maintained in the fur- 
nace should be that closest to atmospheric, 
which will maintain all parts of the boiler 
under negative pressure to prevent escape 
of gases into the boiler room and remove 
danger of sparks injuring operators. Where 
boilers have high furnaces, the chimney 
effect of the hot gases may sometimes 
cause a positive pressure at the top of a 
Stirling boiler; for example, while a con- 
siderable suction may exist at the bottom. 

Furnace draft should not be carried any 
higher than actually necessary since air in- 
filtration will take place through any leaks 
or Openings in the setting, and the higher 
the draft the greater this leakage and the 
higher becomes the loss to the stack due 
to this infiltration of air. ~ 


Rejects from chemical pulp mills are ba- 
sically semichemical pulp and so might well 
be considered as a prime product rather than 
as a by-product or waste product. While 
in general rejects are comprised of normal 
wood which, due to faulty circulation or 
other causes, escaped complete digestion, 
they also contain knots and other sub- 
stances which would produce poor fiber at 
best. They are always inferior, though in 
varying degree, to the accepted pulp which 
they accompany. As usually refined, the 
product is generally considered unfit for 
normal grades of paper and paperboard 
because of low color, dirt, shives, or “saw- 
dust”; because of low strength (especially 
tear and fold); and because the product is 
so slow that standard machine speeds can- 
not be maintained. 

A thorough preliminary fiberizing of 
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pulp mill rejects has been shown to effect 
distinct improvement in all of those fea- 
tures which have limited the commercial 
use of refined screenings. 

“Fiberizing” or “defibering” are con- 
sidered as procedures by which fibrous ag- 
gregates (chips, old papers, etc.) are re- 
duced to a mass of separated individual 
fibers, ideally, without cutting, hydrating, or 
other physical work done on the fibers them- 
selves. In the experimental work here de- 
scribed, fiberizing was accomplished by 
means of revolving disk apparatus. 

Several of the characteristics which usu- 
ally prevent the use of screenings in the 
normal products of a paper mill may be 
improved by a fiberizing treatment. 

Defibered screenings are free and easily 
washed by conventional methods. This 
washing improves the color of the product 
to the extent that the discoloration is due 
to black liquor. 

Much of the dirt frequently found in re- 
fined rejects can be removed by modern 
apparatus involving some form of centrif- 
ugal separation. 

To forecast the quality of the refined 
screenings after the additional jordanning 
and their probable effect on the furnish, a 
series of laboratory beater tests were made 
upon a sample of the jordan refined screen- 
ings, upon three samples produced from 
kraft knots at different degrees of defibering, 
and upon three samples of fiberized rejects 
from the flat screens. The results indicate 
that the defibered rejects from the fine 
screens are definitely superior in all respects 
to the fiberized knots, and to the mixed 
rejects after jordanning. The situation be- 
tween the defibered knots and the jordanned 
material is rather obscure. At any given 
common freeness, the tear and burst seem 
to be about equal. The main difference lies 
in the freeness feature; the jordan prepara- 
tion delivered a product that was so slow 
that the additional jordanning it must re- 
ceive after mixture with the raw pulp would 
further slow it to such an extent as to 
impede the drainage and drying rates of 
the paper machine. 

The probable effect of differing character- 
istics of raw material and differing meth- 
ods of preparation was studied by preparing 
handsheets under controlled uniform condi- 
tions, especially as regards time and pres- 
sure; these sheets were then hung in 
a thermostatically-controlled drying oven 
equipped with a chemical balance. 

The weight of the sheet was observed at 
intervals until constant weight was achieved. 
The moisture content of the sheet after 
pressing is taken as an indication of the 
ease of water removal in the paper machine 
presses; and the rate of drying between 50 
per cent and 95 per cent moisture-free is 
taken as a measure of the ease of water 
evaporation. The data of these tests indi- 
cate that processed fiber of different though 
similar origin, may have radically different 
drainage and drying rates. No completely 
Satisfactory conclusions can be drawn from 
the data relative to the influence of differ- 
ent refining methods on the water removal 
characteristics, as unfortunately facilities 
were lacking to apply the different prepa- 
ration methods to identically the same mate- 
rial. However, the marked superiority of 
the defibered products from both knotter 
and fine screen rejects over the product ob- 
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@ Plenty! The money represented by a roll of paper moves from 
freight car to warehouse and back again in a long series of big and 
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tained from mixed rejects by jordan treat- 
ment, suggests very strongly that the pro- 
cedure by which a given freeness is achieved 
has a profound bearing upon the water 
removal characteristics of a fiber. 


JOHN D. RUE! and S. C. NAGEL? 


It is generally conceded that in the 
bleaching of pulps to a high brightness 
the best quality of product is obtained by 
“forcing” the chlorination and leaving a 
minimum of reaction to take place in the 
hypochlorite stage. The improved quality 
of product obtained under those conditions 
is obtained at a slight sacrifice in economy 
of chlorine consumption. However, it is fre- 
quently found expedient to leave a larger 
proportion of the chlorine for use in the 
hypochlorite stage so as to insure a more 
effective oxidation of the dirt particles. 

For the lower brightness shades of cur- 
rent production, in which the total quantity 
of chlorine required is reduced, forced chlo- 
rination is not essential to the maintenance 
of good strength of pulp. Furthermore 
the need for the relatively slow oxidation 
of the hypochlorite reaction to reduce the 
dirt content is even more vital for the lower 
than the higher shades. And finally it is 


(1) In Charge of Sales Service, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co.; (2) In Charge of Pulp 
Laboratory, Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
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believed that for the lower shades greater 
economy of chlorine consumption can be 
had by restricting the extent of the chlorina- 
tion. , 

As a means of securing some quanti- 
tive measure of the effect of proportioning 
on chlorine economy a series of laboratory 
bleaches was run on a Mitscherlich sulphite 
pulp in which the procedure used was a 
chlorination (without neutralization) fol- 
lowed by a hypochlorite bleach. 

For this particular pulp and within the 
range of variation of proportions studied, 
those variations have no appreciable effect 
on economy of chlorine consumption for a 
brightness range of 75-80; for pulps of 
higher brightness the economy is increased 
by forcing the chlorination and for pulps 
of lower brightness the economy is increased 
by decreasing the proportion of chlorine 
used in the chlorination stage. Fortunately 
the conditions favorable to economy of 
chlorine are also favorable to the greatest 
reduction of the dirt content of the pulp. 
A similar series of tests was made in each 
of which a hot caustic extraction stage was 
introduced between the chlorination and 
hypochlorite stages. For a brightness of 
about 82 the total chlorine consumption 
was practically the same even though the 
consumption in the chlorination stage was 
varied from 1 per cent to 34% per cent. 
For a brightness of 76 the chlorination 
chlorine could be varied from 1 per cent 
to 2¥, per cent without effecting total 
chlorine economy, but increasing the chlo- 
rination chlorine to 3% per cent very 
materially increased the total chlorine con- 
sumption. As the brightness was decreased 
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below 76 total chlorine efficiency was 
materially increased by decreasing the 
proportion used in the chlorination stage. 

Two series of two-stage bleaches were 
run on a sulphate cooked gumwood pulp. 
In the first series the procedure was simi- 
lar to that followed for sulphite. The 
results indicate that for bright shades of 
that pulp there is permissible only a 
limited range in the degree of chlorination 
without materially affecting total chlorine 
requirements. 

For lower shades it is evident that a 
decrease in the degree of chlorination is 
accompanied by a decrease of chlorine 
used, but that in the intermediate range 
of brightness it is possible to carry that 
decrease so far as to make it impracticable 
to attain the desired brightness. 

The second series of bleaches on the 
gumwood sulphate differed from the first 
in that the chlorination had an alkaline 
oxidation phase. This means that in each 
of the actual tests the chlorination was 
carried on for five minutes and then the 
pH was promptly raised. to a value greater 
than 8 by the addition of lime. 

Within the range studied increasing the 
chlorine added in the “chlorination with 
alkaline oxidation phase” resulted in in- 
creases in the brightness aftainable. For 
the lower shades definite economies in 
chlorine were obtained by decreasing the 
amount used in the first stage. 

Two stries of two-stage tests were run 
on a southern coniferous sulphate cooked 
for bleaching. In one the chlorination 
was run without neutralization and in 
the other it contained an alkaline oxidation 
phase. The results indicate that in the 
range of low brightness values decreasing 
the dosage of chlorine in the first stage 
résulted in increases in the economy of 
chlorine use. In the case where “chlorina- 
tion with alkaline oxidation phase” was 
used the decrease in the first-stage dosage 
was carried so far that there was a decrease 
in the economy of chlorine. 

A series of two-stage tests having “chlo- 
rination with alkaline oxidation phase” 
was run on a northern coniferous sulphate. 
As in the previous cases maximum economy 
of chlorine used for the brightest shades 
was realized only when the degree of 
chlorination was kept within narrow limits. 
For the darker shades decreasing the degree 
of chlorination again resulted in increase 
in chlorine economy. 

A few two-stage tests having “all-acid” 
chlorination were run on a poplar soda 
pulp. Reducing the dosage of chlorine 
in the first stage brought economies in 
the chlorine requirements of the process 
for approximately 70 brightness. 

It is possible to introduce a caustic- 
extraction stage in the bleaching procedure 
for sulphite pulps and thus substitute a 
pound of caustic for, in some cases, as 
much as one pound of chlorine. As much 
as 15 to 20 pounds of chlorine per ton 
of pulp may be replaced in that way 
without reducing the brightness of pulp 
and without appreciably modifying the 
papermaking characteristics of the pulp. 

If the two methods of reducing chlorine 
consumption, decreasing the degree of 
chlorination and introducing a caustic stage, 
are combined still greater savings in chlorine 


can be expected. 
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COST INSURANCE FOR ALL TYPES OF PAPER 


SHIPMENTS. Strong steel bands . . . a few pounds of it ... 
properly applied to skids, rolls, cases and carload ladings, provide safe con- 
duct for tons of paper. Acme Steelstrap and Unit-Load Bands are used 
by many paper mills to protect paper shipments that might otherwise be 
damaged in transit. Ladings braced with Acme Unit-Load Bands can be 
unloaded faster . . . releasing freight cars sooner. There is an Acme bracing 
procedure for every type of paper shipment. Designed to meet specific prob- 
lems, the Acme Steelstrap Process results in faster handling and reduced 
damage claims. Easy-to-handle Acme tools speed up the application of 
strap. 


Write today for full information on these tested and improved Acme 
methods for preparing your paper for safe arrival. There is no obligation. 





Paper ladings are “Bound to Get There” 
when braced with Acme Unit-Load Bands. There 
is an Acme Process for every type of shipment. 
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Litharge and Glycerine 
Substitute 

‘X-Pando Corp., 43-15 Thirty-sixth St., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has announced 
X-Pando Pipe Joint Compound as a sub- 
stitute for litharge and glycerine in making 
pipe joints and for other sealing applica- 
tions. This’ product expands as it sets, 
correcting imperfection in threads and 
making flanged faces smooth; yet makes 
a joint which can be taken apart easily. 
The manufacturer states that the compound 
works perfectly as a seal for all types of 
joints in all types of metal pipe. 


Electric-Hydraulic Barrel 
Pump 


Trabon Engineering Corp., 1814 E. 40th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio, has introduced an 
electric-hydraulic barrel pump for pumping 
oil or grease directly from original con- 
tainer. The pump, complete with a Y hp. 
motor, hydraulic cylinder, etc., is mounted 
tigidly on a flanged head. The flange fits 





snugly over a standard 55 gal.-400 Ib. drum. 
A lifting bale permits the unit to be trans- 
ferred from one drum to another with hand 
hoist or lifting bar. Furnished in six dif- 
ferent discharge capacities and pressure 
combinations, the pump operates from any 
electric outlet, and discharges constant vol- 
ume regardless of pressure head. 


Transparent Plastic 

Columbia Chemical Division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced a plastic 
which in its primary form is a clear, low 
viscosity liquid. In the presence of a cata- 
lyst and heat, this liquid form hardens into 
a crystal clear solid. Layers of fabric, paper 
and the like can be impregnated with the 
liquid material .and cured under low pres- 
sure to form sheets or shaped objects. 
According to the manufacturer, this plastic, 
designated as C. R. 39, does not dissolve 
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in acetone, benzene, toluene, alcohol, gaso- 
line, or any of the common solvents; resists 
abrasion much more than other clear plas- 
tics; and retains its shape even when ex- 
posed to high atmospheric temperatures. 
The plastic, not yet in commercial produc- 
tion, is not expected to be available for 
any but experimental purposes for several 
months. 


Solenoid-Operated 
Butterfly Valve 


R-S Products Corp., 4530 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. has announced a 
solenoid-operated butterfly valve which pro- 
vides two position control—either auto- 
matic opening or wedge tight shut-off. In 
an open position, the butterfly vane is held 





open by the magnetic action of the solenoid. 
In case of electric power failure or shut-off, 
the trigger is tripped and a counterweight 
closes the butterfly vane by gravity, wedge- 
tight against the body of the valve. The 
valve, made in various sizes for air, gas, 
steam, hydraulic and other services, can be 
constructed of any metal alloy. 


Design of Trailer Wheel 
Improved 


Metzgar Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
announced some refinements in its heavy 
duty type of wheel for trailer use. The 
improvements, according to the manufac- 





turer, increase wheel capacity from 15 to 
20 per cent. The wheel is made in range 
of sizes from 214 in. in diameter to 20 
in. in diameter, and is fitted with either 
oilless end-wood bearing or anti-friction 
bearing. 
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Two-Pen Flow Recorders 


A two-pen electric flow meter (actually 
two complete flow meter receivers mounted 
within one double depth case) has been 
announced by Cochrane Corp., 17th & 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. Both re- 
ceiver mechanisms can be swung out and 
operate in the swung-out position. The 
connection between the rear receiving 
mechanism and its pen arm is detachable 
and is arranged with a self-aligning V- 
notch junction. 

Where continual reference must be made 
to the relationship of the two-pen record, 
a ratio indicating pointer can be incor- 
porated in the instrument. In such a case, 
a clearly visible red target moves to right 
or left from the center point on the scale, 
showing at a glance whether there is an 
excess or deficiency of one of the quan- 
tities with respect to the other. 





Integrating feature can be furnished on 
both mechanisms, but reading of rear 
mechanism integrator requires opening of 
case and swinging front mechanism for- 
ward. 


Steam Jacketed Pump 

Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has announced a steam jacketed 
pump, made in capacities from 20 to 700 
gpm and for pressures up to 300 psi. 
The steam jacketed heads, suitable for 
steam pressures up to 125 Ib., are made 
of cast semi-steel, with threaded intake 
and exhaust steam ports, and drain plugs. 
Pumps for pressures in excess of 100 psi 
are furnished with antifriction bearings; 
for lower pressures, with grease-lubricated 
sleeve bearings. Stuffing box glands are of 
the bolted type with back-off nuts to make 
repacking a simple job. The pump is 
furnished with either single or double 
reduction gear drive, and as a single or 
multiple pump unit. 


Drum-Loading Truck 
American Pulley Co., 4200 Wissahickon 

Ave., Philadelphia, has announced a 

pressed steel hand truck, the Upsy Truck, 
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high as asbestos in porosity 


Low as cotton in price 
Pre-shrunk and stretched 


the BRAIN DON 
SPECIAL No. 54 


Rugged enough for the toughest job 
Soft enough for the finest silk... . 
MOREY 
Paper Mill Supply Co. 


309 South Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
(Sole Agents Brandon Dryer Felts) 
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for the handling of drums, barrels, or 
kegs. A sliding hook on the truck’s center 
rail, with a range from 16 in. to 40 in., 
catches the top head or chime of drum, 
barrel, or keg, which, when trucker pulls 
down on handles, tilts the load toward 
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him, allowing nose prongs to slide under 
bottom head. As the handles are lowered 
to trucking position, the nose prongs lift 
the load off the floor, placing it in position 
to be transported, after the trucker raises 
the hook. 


Wood Tanks 

A line of wood tanks and agitators has 
been announced by H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
4963 Harrison St., Pittsburgh. Made of 
cypress, redwood, longleaf pine, fir, oak, 





or poplar, the tanks can be furnished in 
cylindrical, rectangular, or elliptical shapes 
and in sizes up to 100,000 gallons. Like- 
wise, they can be equipped with agitators, 
when desired. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, has re- 
designed its M. S$. A. Comfo Dust Res- 
pirator to incorporate twin-side placed 


filter cases of black plastic. These cases 
have high impact strength with no electri- 
cal conductivity, and are not affected by 
perspiration. The units are thinner, with 
rounded edges, permitting better sidewise 
and downward vision than the former de- 
sign. Available in types to meet various 
dust and mist conditions, the respirator 
is easy to clean and maintain. 


Magnifier with Fluorescent 
Daylight Lamp 


Stanley Electric Tool Division, The Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn., has an- 
nounced a fluorescent - daylight - lamp- 
equipped magnifier with 5 in. diameter 





lens and focal length of 13 in. The mag- 


nifier is made in two models. One model 
(No. 701) is equipped with steel base and 
friction joint arms; the other (No. 701H), 
with hardwood handle. Both models op- 
erate on 110-120 volt, 60 cycle, a-c. cur- 
rent. 

* 


Textile and Paper 
Machine Drive 


Patent No. 2,283,699. Ernest L. Richard- 
son, Melrose, Mass., assignor to General 
Electric Company, a corporation of New 
York. Application June 18, 1938, Serial 
No. 214,605. 5 Claims. (Cl. 34—52). 
A textile drive arrangement for driving a 
plurality of sections including a tenter 
through which a continuous band of mate- 
rial passes during operation comprising an 
elastic fluid turbine, means for mechahically 
driving the tenter from the turbine, an elec- 
tric generator driven by the turbine, and a 
plurality of motors electrically connected to 
the generator for separately driving the 
other sections at. predetermined relative 
speeds to each other and to the tenter. 
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GET THIS 
WARTIME 
DIGEST 


FREE! 


Tells how to reduce equipment down-time, 
conserve manpower on 41 maintenance jobs|! 
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Today, mill maintenance must move FAST! The 
performance-proved maintenance methods for the 41 
different, commonly recurring jobs described in this 
NEW OAKITE DIGEST will help you meet this 
wartime requirement. 

You will find that specialized, SAFE, fast-working 
Oakite cleaning reduces equipment down-time . .. 
helps you conserve urgently needed man-hours. Write 
for your FREE copy of this valuable, informative 
maintenance guide TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 THAMES ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 
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Purification 

Sulphur from salt dome deposits always 
contains smali amounts of oil which even 
in minute amounts influence the properties 
of the sulphur. Complete removal has not 
hitherto been effected, and the authors 
claim that contradictions in the literature 
on the properties of sulphur may be traced 
back to traces of these impurities. The 
authors give methods of purification, and 
also describe the organic and inorganic im- 
purities that may be present in crude sul- 
phur. There are 21 references. R. F. Bacon 
and R. Fanelli. Ind. Eng. Chem. 34, 1043 
(1942). 


The Determination of 
Sulphur in Pyrifes 


This is an exceedingly rapid method and 
gives results which are more accurate than 
those of Lunge and Stierlin (Z. Angew. 
Chem., 19, 21 (1906). The powdered 
roasted ore (0.5g) is mixed with 10 
parts of sodium peroxide and heated very 
cautiously in an iron crucible. Careful 


decomposition of the melt with water is 
followed by the removal of iron, and pre- 
cautions are given for keeping zinc and 
copper compounds in solution by the use 
of ammonia. The sulphates present are 
precipitated by treating the solution with 
a suspension of barium chromate, and the 
equivalent amount of chromate ion then 
enters solution and is determined iodo- 
metrically. H. Doering. Papier-Fabr. 39 
249-51 (1941); see also Kalthoff and Fur- 
man, ‘Volumetric Analysis” Vol. II, P. 418. 


Liquid Fuel from Sulphite 
Waste Liquor 


Sulphite waste liquor as it is obtained 
directly from the digester is too dilute for 
burning. Even partly evaporated liquor is 
hard to burn but a large part of the fuel 
used in sulphite mill could be supplied 
from the calorific value of. the solids in 
the liquor. Precipitation of sulphur or 
sulphites with hydrogen sulphide or acid, 
or by neutralizing with lime avoids corro- 
sion when the liquor is burned. Fifty to 





70 parts of thickened sulphite liquor was 
dispersed in 50-30 parts of tar oil in a 
colloid mill and 2-5 per cent gasoline 
added, - Even under a cold boiler such a 
mixture may be ignited. If coal in pow- 
dered form is added to the oil emulsion, 
the oil content may be further decreased, 
and such an emulsion may be used in 
combustion engines. J. Juschtin, Z. Papier, 
Pappe, Zellulose u Holzstoff, 59, Nos. 7/8, 
49-51 (1941) through C. A. 36, 4311 
(1942). 


Stinging Nettles in 
P. 


The bast fiber of the common stinging 
nettle (in Great Britain) gives a very 
strong and very pure form of cellulose. 
The Imperial Institute has shown that a 
high grade of paper may be made from 
the nettle but, because the bast fiber rep- 
resents only 8-10% of the dry weight of 
the nettle stem, the woody portion (the 
properties of which are quite different) 
forms a waste product and the yields of 
nettle fiber are of necessity quite low. 
Furthermore the quantity of available net- 
tles in Great Britain will never supply 
more than a small part of the paper re- 
quirements, and evidently the most prom- 
ising use would be in high quality papers 
required for special purposes. Scotch paper 
mills are interested in the use of nettles, 
and their cultivation on waste lands un- 
suited fpr other crops is encouraged, C. R. 
Metcalfe. Nature. 150, No. 3794, 83 (July, 
1942). 
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Every pulp and paper mill 
should understand that the 
BAUER DOUBLE DISC PULP- 
ER will convert various rejects 
and screenings into valuable 
and salable products. 


Economical recovery of waste 
materials is important 


— ANYTIME — 





Write or Wire 


WL 


BAUER BROS. CO. 


SPRINGF 
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wood ROOM 
PAPER MILL 


EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of wood 
room equipment, pulp mill 
flat screens, paper mill win- 
dershafts. Our engineering 
services are available to 
help you get the most out 
of your wood room, pulp 
and paper mill equipment. 

















Write for information on our 
complete line of wood clean- 
ing equipment and flat 
screens — equipment backed 
by years of experience and 
service to paper mills. 





D. J. MURRAY 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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J. W. HEWITT MACHINE CO., Inc. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Builders of 
Paper Making Rolls and Special Machinery 
Roll Grinding a Specialty 








Read... 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


for 
Constructive Articles 
Selected News and Features 











Copper * Steel 
Monel * Stainless Steel 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 





| 5654 Fitmore St, Chicago, I 114 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
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ACCURATE 


PRESSURE REGULATION 


With Stickle Self-Contained and Pilot-Operated Valves, 
Made in Types and Sizes and Construction to meet Specific 
Requirements and Conditions in Wide Field of Application. 
















balanced valve, STICKLE 
walt ion STANDARD 

essing work aad REGULATING 
gent requirements for VALVE 
accuracy and de- Fig. 208 


pendability. Seven 


sizes—\,” to 6”. Easy 
to All working 
renewable. 
Loaded Dia- 


pbse ragm Operated 
and Lever and 
Weight Diaphragm 
Operated types. 


2 5 chocvens 





hragm a 
ver types. 








Write for 










STICKLE Bulletins Nos. 
BALANCED 235 and 435 
LEVER 
WEIGHT 
LOADED 


VALVE 
Fig. 9-400 







AUXILIARY STICKLE 
PILOT- SPRING 
OPERATED * BALANCED 
LEVER VALVE 
VALVE Fig. No. 205 
Fig. No. 220 @ Three sizes—!”, 4%” 
and 1”. Renewable valve 

@ Supplies close regulation and control and seat. eae 
ee Se ee que _ Svauaate, ve 
for bleeder bine service. r removing valve body from 
sizes used where live steam make-up is line for water 
and an ae se a red pres- line reductions indi- 
sure is Supplied in either vidual installations on unit 
1 al 400-“Series in lever type or com- other small 


STIGCA LE 


STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2225 Valley Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Manufacture of Coated 


Paper 

Patent No. 2,286,259. James,,H. Cagle, 
Aurora, Ill., assignor to Glenn Davidson. 
No Drawing. Application February 20, 
1940, Serial No. 319,915. 5 Claims. (Cl. 


_ 117—83). In a process of making coated 


paper, supplying a vegetable proteinous fin- 
ish coating of soya bean proteinous mate- 
rial out of contact with’ the cellulose of the 
paper by first applying to the cellulose a 
coating of starch, drying the same at least 
in part, then applying to this another coat- 
ing of starch, and before the latter is dry 
applying a top coating of soya bean protein- 
ous material and finely divided mineral filler. 


Paper Waxing Machine 
Patent No. 2,284,553. John Bennett, Pas- 
saic, N. J. Application January 24, 1940, 
Serial No. 315,411. 3 Claims. (Cl. 91— 
55). A machine for waxing paper of the 
type including a receptacle for heated wax 
and means for guiding the paper through 
the receptacle, a tank for cooling liquid 
having an inclined essentially elongated 
chilled flat top surface over which the 
bottom side of the waxed paper is drawn, 


IN THE UNITED STATES — Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





a chilled roller disposed between the wax 
receptacle and the cooling unit and with the 
periphery thereof in intimate contact with 
the upper surface of the said paper for hard- 
ening the wax on the mentioned surface 
before the same contacts the tank, and 
means to direct a blast of air against the 
hardened wax on the top surface of the 
paper to hold the same pressed against the 
chilled top surface of the tank. 


Shower Pipe Cleaning 
Device 

Patent No. 2,283,768. Fred Schueler, 
Andover, Mass., assignor to John W. 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence,- Mass., a 
corporation of Massachusetts. Application 
April 29, 1938, Serial No. 205,126. 5 
Claims. (Cl. 29959). The combination 
in a shower adapted for use in a paper mill 
of a pipe provided with a plurality of open- 
ings spaced longitudinally, each opening 
forming a nozzle with a central discharge 
orifice of substantial size, whereby to pre- 
vent clogging, and two angularly disposed 
grooves, one on the outside and one on the 
inside, the inside groove being angularly 
disposed to the axis of the pipe and sloping 


from each end out to the central orifice; 
with a cleaner including a rod axially dis- 
posed in the pipe and a plurality of clean- 
ing members each of such character as to 
permit water to flow past it, each carried 
by the rod proximate one of said inside 
grooves; and power means outside the pipe 
to cause each cleaning member to move at 
intervals through said inside groove and 
past its central orifice. 


Rotary Digester 

Patent No. 2,287,332. James E. Steely, 
Rosedale, Covington, Va., assignor to West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, New 
York, N. Y., a corporation of Delaware. 
Application May 25, 1939, Serial No. 275,- 
689. 2 Claims. (Cl. 92—18). In the 
manufacture of semi-chemical pulp, an in- 
clined rotary digester comprised of a metal 
shell for cooking divided raw cellulose- 
bearing material under atmospheric pressure 
preparatory to the mechanical disintegra- 
tion of said material, in combination, vanes 
internal of said shell and attached thereto 
permitting agitation and regulating the feed 
of said material, a device for admitting said 
material at the charge end of said digester, 
a spray device for admission of treating 
liquid adjacent said charge end, a steam 
conduit for admitting steam adjacent the 
discharge end and means in said digester 
for screening and washing the digested 
pulp preparatory to discharging the same 
comprising a foraminous portion of said 
shell, atid spray devices for the admission 
of washing fluid adjacent said foraminous 
portion. 





CHEMIPULP Process INC. 
CHEMICAL PULPING 


PROCESSES 


Hot Acid Cooking and Recovery Systems 
Chemipulp--K-C Digester Circulating Systems 
with Chip Distributor and Full Automatic Controls 


Chemipulp--K-C Improved Acid Plants 
Gas Fortifying High Acid Concentration 


Digester Waste Liquor SO, Gas & Heat Recovery 
Chip Pretreatment Preparatory to Cooking 


500 Woolworth Building 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
- Associated with - 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED 
Montreal, P. Q. 


403 Crescent Building 


3311 First Avenue South 
SEATTLE, WASH. 











® Bring on your stock 
and feed it through 
SWW beater bars and 
bed plates. You'll see 
the kind of long life 
service you've always 
wanted. Standard and spe- 
cial patterns. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


WWe 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





JEWELL BELT HOOK 


The Best For Leather, Rub- 
ber and Cotton Belting 
Potter’s Patent—Every Hook 

Guaranteed 


Manufactured and Sold By 
JEWELL BELT HOOK GO. 


Neugatuck, Conn. 
Write us for name of 
nearest Dealer 











NOW READY! NEW EDITION FOR 1942! 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations 
The Red Book of the British Paper Industry 
arranged—Printed in Clear Type 


Demy octavo—Cloth bound. 
Price 25/—net, or Post Free 27/—Sterling. 
DEAN & SON, Limited 


30 Bedford Street, Strand London, W. C. 2, England 

























HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy 8S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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IMPROVED 
PAPER MACHINERY 
COR: ‘ORATION 


NASHUA, NEL. “‘AMPSHIRE 


CONTINUOUS ROTARY VACUUM FILTERS. 
including: 

Black Liquor (Brown Stock) Counter-Current 
Washers 


Bleached Stock Washers 
Sheet Forming Machines 
Sludge Filters 
Save-alls 
Special Purpose Filters 
FLAT SCREENS—IMPCO Low Type with Dun- 
bar (Patented) Drive 
OPEN CYLINDER MACHINES, including: 
Deckers (Single or Double End) 
Multiple Stage Washers (2, 3, 4 or 5 Stage) 


KNOTTERS 
CENTRIFUGAL PULP SCREENS 
BLEACHING EQUIPMENT (THORNE) 


PNEUMATIC MACHINES (Raw Water Filters, 
Thickeners, or Save-alls) 


TRAVELLING SHOWERS (With Hydraulically 
Operated Oscillating Nozzles) 


OPEN CYLINDER MOULDS (Brass, Bronze, Iron, 
or Stainless Steel) 


LABORATORY OR PILOT PLANT EQUIPMENT, 
including: 
Midget Filters 
Flat Screens 
Deckers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Also auxiliary equipment including Shred- 
ders, Re-pulpers, Mixers, Stock Volume- 
Metering Devices, Bellmer Agitators, etc. 
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New Catalogues 





and Publications 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee— 
A new “motor finder” slide-rule for 
quickly selecting the correct type of 
squirrel-cage motor has just been de- 
signed by this company. In only three 
simple steps, the motor user is able to 
match the conditions under which the 
motor must operate at the proposed in- 
stallation with the required motor char- 
acteristics, and instantly learn the right 
motor type and its features. Since over 
30 standard types, covering a range in 
horse-power from % to 75, are included 
in the Allis-Chalmers Lo-Maintenance 
line, all of the characteristics of versa- 
tility of squirrel-cage motors are imme- 
diately considered in using the slide- 
rule. This selection also conforms to re- 
cent WPB recommendations. Copies are 
obtainable upon request. 

American Pulley Co., Philadelphia—A 
new, revised catalogue of American re- 
duction drives, manufactured by this 
company, has just been issued. These 
drives are made in 6 sizes from % to 25 
horsepower, and a feature is their ease 
of installation—they mount right on the 
shaft of the driven machine. The drives 
are illustrated and described in the cata- 
logue, and tables to help in selecting 
drives are included, 

Armstrong Machine orks, Three 
Rivers, Mich. — The application of 
humidification in a wide variety of in- 
dustries and the benefits it provides are 
described in the new bulletin just pub- 
lished by this company entitled “Arm- 
strong Humidifiers in Industry.” Data 
is also included on the use of humidifi- 
cation for the control of dust, lint, static 
electricity, and for adding to human 
comfort. Copies may be obtained from 
the company. 

W. H. and L. D. Betz, Philadelphia— 
Betz Technical Paper No. 81, which has 
just been released, contains complete de- 
tails of a new method of calcium deter- 
mination for routine plant control. This 
new method, which is simpler and 
quicker than the conventional gravi- 
metric calcium analysis, is the result of 
two years of research by Betz Labora- 
tories. Complimentary copies of the 
paper, “Determination of Calcium in the 
Presence of Magnesium by Standard 
Soap Solution,” will be sent on request. 

Blackmer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—Bulletin No. 115, recently pub- 
lished by Blackmer, illustrates and de- 
scribes in detail the Blackmer line of 
sanitary pumps. A graph showing the 
comparison between the capacity of a 
Blackmer sanitary pump and a conven- 
tional type rotary pump over a period of 
years is given, as well as complete spec- 
ifications. 

British Information Services, New 
York City—A new 32-page booklet en- 
titled “Industrial Mobilization of Great 
Britain” has just been published. It de- 
scribes fully the governmental organiza- 
tion. of war industry in Britain, includ- 
ing co-operation with the U. S. A., the 
contracts systems employed, the con- 
trols in war industries, the restrictions 
applied to civilian industry, and the 
various steps that Britain has taken in 
the labor field on hours, wages, disputes, 
and manpower. Copies are available. 

Chromium Corp. of America, New 
York City—Chromium Corporation has 
recently prepared a new booklet (No. 20) 
on “Chromium Protection.” It is de- 
signed to provide helpful information 
concerning typical successful applica- 
tions of industrial chromium plating. 
The information on this subject is 
grouped under the following headings: 
Corrosion-Resistance, Hardness, Smooth- 
ness, Temperature Effects, Specifications, 
Salvage and Reclamation, and many 
others. Many illustrations and tables 
are also given. 

Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, 
N. J.—A new, compact chart showing 
analyses, physical characteristics, and 
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applications of 19 different stainless 
steel, monel, and nickel alloys has just 
been published by Cooper Alloy Foundry 
Company. It also contains a handy cross 
reference of designations and type num- 
bers of the Alloy Casting Institute, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers, and others. 
Copies upon request. 

Co., Inmc., Chicago—Edition 
No. 2 of the Gerrard Red Book of Car- 
load Stowage is now available to anyone 
desiring a copy. With carloadings up 
to a maximum heretofore unapproached, 
and trains carrying 70 or more freight 
cars at a time, this information on pro- 
per stowage and reinforcement in freight 
cars is very timely. The Gerrard method 
is treated pictorially in groups, such as 
steel, paper, pipe, gypsum board, etc. 
Skid and pallet loadings, floating and 
anchor loads in box and gondola cars 
are also shown. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio—Ad- 
vantages of this company’s recently an- 
nounced steel jacketed Vulcalock press 
rolls as compared with the older type 
constructions are described in detail in 
a new catalogue section. The various 
steps in the construction of the new roll, 
which has been of particular interest 
since the recent WPB limitation on rub- 
ber covers for paper mills rolls, are 
described in non-technical language. 
Copies are available. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., East 
Chicago, Ind.—This company has just 
published a new bulletin describing 
chemical mixing tanks and proportioning 
equipment. The mixing tank is pictured 
and a cross-sectonal diagram shown. The 
tank is available in a vertical cylindrical 
type or horizontal rectangular type. The 
chemical proportioner and remote con- 
trol chemical proportioner are also pic- 
tured and described. Copies are aviala- 
ble from Graver Tank. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago—“First Aid for 
Faithful Chain Drives” is the subject of 
a new factual folder No. 1951 recently 
printed by Link-Belt. It tells you what 
you can do to keep chain drives running, 
when you can’t get repairs or replace- 
ments, and covers what to do for worn 
chain and for worn wheels, as well as 
showing how to get new life from old 
chain pins. Copies on request. 

Multiple V-Belt Drive Association, 
Chicago—The engineering research bu- 
reau of this association has recently pre- 
pared a book entitled “23 Ways to Con- 
serve the Life of Your Multiple V-Belt 
Drives.” A contribution to the rubber 
conservation movement, the sole pur- 
pose of the book is to educate power 
users in the proper procedure of selec- 
tion, installation, and maintenance of 
their multiple V-belt drives, in order 
to obtain maximum life out of every 
V-belt. It is written and illustrated in 
a very simple and easy-to-understand 
manner. Copies available. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York City— 
A new wartime maintenance digest has 
just been prepared by the engineering 
and service department of Oakite. It 
describes how new, time-saving de- 
greasing materials, de-scaling methods, 
and related cleaning techniques are ef- 
fectively helping pulp’and paper mills 
solve the problems of shortening equip- 
ment down-time. Forty-one maintenance 
jobs are considered, and on each job, 
this guide outlines in data sheet form 
for quick, convenient reference (1) the 
material used, (2) method followed, (3) 
time saved, (4) fire or other hazards 
eliminated, and (5) other advantages 
gained essential to increasing operating 
efficiency as well as securing greater 
output and longer service from mill 
equipment and machinery. Copies avail- 
able on request. 

Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.—To 
assist in proper maintenance of fire ex- 
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tinguishers, a new folder entitled “Di- 
rections for Inspecting, Recharging, and 
Maintaining Portable Fire Extinguish- 
ers” has been published by this com- 
pany. - This is extremely timely since 
many businesses, institutions, and civil- 
ians will be unable to get new extin- 
guishers of approved types for the dura- 
tion, and consequently must keep their 
present equipment in good operating 
condition. However, recharging ma- 
terials are still available. Copies may 
be obtaimed from the company on re- 
quest. 

Reading Chain and Block Corp., Read- 
ing Pa—*“Modern Materials Handling 
Magic,” a new 16-page hoist booklet has 
recently been issued by this company. 
Examples of materials handling prob- 
lems are found under the caption “An- 
other tough handling problem solved— 
the Reading way!” . The booklet also 
includes details of hoisting mechanism, 
motor units, and general hoist details. 

Whiting Harvey, Ill.—A new, 
24-page booklet, “Whiting Products for 
Industry,” is now available from this 
company. The booklet No. 236 gives 
a comprehensive picture of this com- 
pany’s service to industry with con- 
densed, but pertinent facts on the varied 
product lines, including cranes, railroad 
and aviation equipment, cupolas and 
foundry equipment, Quickwork products, 
Swenson evaporators and filters, and 
other special Whiting equipment for 
heavy industries. 


Books 


The Chemical Formulary (Volume V) 
—A companion volume to four preceding 
volumes of the same name, this book 
adds a very extensive collection of prod- 
ucts recipes to the unusually large num- 
ber corttained in the previous works. It 
is a book of 676 pages, and is of the 
same general make up, even as to cover, 
as the four volumes which preceded it. 
One chapter is given over to recipes of 
adhesives for paper; another, to lubri- 
cants, oils, and fats; one, to paints, 
enamels, varnishes, and lacquers; one, to 
paper; one, to rubber, resins, plastics, 
and waxes; and one, to soaps and clean- 
ers. In toto, the book consists of 21 
chapters with other miscellaneous mate- 
rial of varied character. Compiled by a 
staff of experts (H. Bennett being editor- 
in-chief), the book is priced at $6 a copy 
by the publisher, Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Paper Maker’s Directory of All 
Mations (1942)—This book listing the 
principal paper, pulp and board mills of 
the world constitutes the fifty-first edi- 
tion of the work. Bound in its familiar 
red cloth cover the present volume re- 
sembles very much its immediate pred- 
ecessors, but with such corrections in 
data as the publisher has been able to 
make. The book, totaling more than 700 
pages, is priced at 25/—net by Dean & 
Son, Limited, 30, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, England, the publisher. 

The Paper and Pulp Industries of New 
York State—A paper-covered book of a 
little more than 100 pages, this docu- 
ment presents an economic analysis of 
the pulp and paper industry of the state 
of New York. The book is divided con- 
veniently into the following chapters: 
Paper and pulp in the economy of New 
York State; The paper and pulp indus- 
tries in the United States; New York 
as a producer of pulp and paper; Influ- 
ences of foreign trade on the pulp and 
paper industries; The influence of costs 
on the location of pulp and paper mills; 
Costs of pulpwood; Cost of raw mate- 
rials to the paper industry; Other costs 
of the paper and pulp industries; and 
The future of the paper and pulp indus- 
tries in New York. The text is sup- 
ported with a number of tables, maps, 
and graphs. Designated as Publication 
No, 2, this book has been issued by the 
State of New York, Executive Depart- 
ment, Division of Commerce, Albany, 
N. Y. 








BELT LACING 
and FASTENERS 


for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts 


ALLIGATOR 


Trade Mark Reg. =" S. Pat. Office 


STEEL BELT LACING 


World famed in general serv- steel, “Monel sey and non- 
ice for strength and long life. A magnetic ee nae 
flexible steel-hinged joint, th ded om etin A-60 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in gives RE. details. 


FLEXCO 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


magnetic and abrasion resisting 
alloys. 

By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
damaged conveyor belting can be 
returned to satisfactory service. 
The extra length gives a long 
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For conveyor and elevator belts 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight 
butt joint of great strength and 
durability. Compresses belt ends 
between tooth erbeed plates. 
Templates and CO Clips 


speed qi plication. 6 sizes. Made F thea on edges of rip or patch. 
in steel, 


lexco Tools a, Rip Plate Tool 
are ‘or complete 
<a B. ask for 
Bulletin F-100. 
Soild by supply houses 
everywhere 


“Monel Metal”, non- 
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FLEXIBLE STEEL 
| Neti, ica otek 





CONVEYOR BELTS EASILY FASTENED 


Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINE 
WORKS 


GLENS 
FALLS 


PULP SCREENS a 


WEIGHT AND CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
METERING SYSTEMS FLOAT VALVES 








GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc, C. E—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 








Consultation—-Reports —Valuations—Estimates—Paper 
and Pulp Mille—HydroElectric and Steam Power 
Plants—Plans and Specifications 
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C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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Too often the hoist that is on stand- 
by duty—"on guard” for instant 
action in case of emergency—is 
neglected by the maintenance man. 
Don’t neglect your hoists. Make 
them last longer by regular and 
proper maintenance. Here are a 
few suggestions: 

Put the Grease Gun to Work! 

‘A WRIGHT HOIST needs thorough lu- 
brication once a month. Keep the 
load chain well-lubricated, too. 


Don't Overload Your Hoist. 
While wricuts are famous for their 
ability to stand abuse, this is no 
time to abuse machinery. Over- 
loading results in a stretched chain 
which cannot seat itself properly 
in sheave pockets, thus accelerat- 
ing wear. 

Watch the Load Hook. 

wrieut hooks, drop-forged from 
special steel, give visible warning 
of overloading by slowly opening. 
Don’t continue to use hooks that 
have stretched. 


Inspect Your Hoists Regularly. 
Where properly maintained, WRIGHT 
HoIsTs have given continuous, trou- 
ble-free service for 20 to 25 years. 
Just to summarize—remember— 







































*& Don't forget the grease gun 
w Don't overload your hoists 
#¥ Watch the load hook 

ty Inspect your hoists regularly 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
York, Pa., Chicago, San Francisco, New York 


In Business for Your Safety = \¥ 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, In« 









RAGS (Domestic) 
f.0.b. New York City 













Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No, 1 6.25 to 6.50 
No, 1 -. 5.00to 5.25 
6.50 to 6.75 
3.50 to 3.75 
RN he cass asd ae 14.75 to 15.25 
Gaddtcsceeesateotusene 14.50 to 15.00 


eee eee eee eee eee eer) 





jittt 






pias 














Wi 3 ae 00- 
Py ba Ws Woody....18.00- 


$ 
Be 


258 
sss 


20-30 mesh Re iieiccces 19.00 to 20.00 
80-100 mesh (bags), Ib....... 19.50 to 20.50 
Argentine, Ib. — 


a eeeeee 


saeeeee 








CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Rosin (Gum)— 
New York, per 100 lbs, 







.90- 
97. 
Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton. ...... 15.00 to 16.00 
i ey 
tl, ports) ton (Nom.). . .20.00 to 
Soda 
Bulk (works), cwt.......... Be a 
_.............. ee os 
Seid, drome, owt, 2.30 
no | ag 





Sulphur (crude)— 


(mine) bulk, long ton. ...... 16,00 to 20.50 


Talo— 
Dom. 100 Ib, bags (mine) 
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Bonds (Sulphite)— per cut. 
Bi Bbs0 ere cesbvgonves scat 11.70- 
De iaGtihe kbeetechwepecd 10.75- 


eee e eee eaten ew eneee 


Bleached (25 Ib. up)........ 
Unbleach. (25 Ib. up)....... 11.50 to 12.00 
Greaseproof— 
Bleach. (25 Ib. up). ...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Unbleach. (25 Ib. up)... . . 10.00 to 10.50 
a Content )— 
1 cut, 
iy ae ba db Sb0 0 doesn ardo to 48.50 
. « -82.20 to 37.75 
. 26.25 to 28.00 
. - -22.80 to 27.75 
. . 22.10 to 24.25 
19.50 to 21.50 
1.00 owt. extra 
per cut. 
i Mikladetini<scuimesdan 13.00- 
12.05- 
11.20- 
News— per ton 
Rolls (Contract)........... 50.00- 
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JOHNSTONE 


$$ SIRT 
Engineering & Machine Co. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA.) 
(NN NE 









POSITION WANTED—Plant Engineer or Master Mechanic. 
22 years in pulp and paper mill. 20 years in one position. Desire 
new permanent location. My record is good. Can furnish best of 
references. Address Box 316, Fritz Publications. 





IDEAS WANTED—Pulp and Paper Mill Equipment Manu- 
facturer will develop and market your invention on a royalty 
basis. Address Box 321, Fritz Publications. 





PAPER BAG SALESMAN 
Wanted by large Eastern manufacturer to sell full line of spe- 
cialty paper in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Please 
give full i stating age, experience, education, dependents, 
and salary required. Address Box 323, Fritz Publications. 





WANTED—Experienced Foreman for Toilet Converting De- 
partment. Must be capable of t-aining help, repairing converters, 
laying out equipment, and obtaining volume production. Must 
have thorough knowledge of toilet paper converting. In answering 
give names and addresses of previous employers which can be used 
as references and describe job you held with each Company in 
detail. Also indicate salary you would expect. Address Box 324, 
Fritz Publications. 











TEMPERATURE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. INDICATORS 


almost SHOUT the readings! 


Easy to read 20 ft. away. Can be installed up to 200 ft. from 
bulb. Write for Bulletin 148-6. The Foxboro Company, 158 
Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

















Use This MODERN S 
The Johnson 
Aotaty Pristine Joint 


o 


menoes S taper pile have 
endorsed Tite for details. 


st } felalakae ‘a1. tion 
2 Jo son Corporatio 








THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 


CAST *« ROLLED ee FABRICATED 
for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AMO ENGINEERING BATA SENT UPOE REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 











? 


Do you want to know How and 
Where to secure paper mill 
tanks that cost less, give better 


and cleaner service—and last 





longer? The answer is in Kala- 


mazoo! 


Manvtacturers of wood tanks for 60 years. 
ALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 








Page $91 



















And This ROGERS CC-3 GRINDER 
Will Help You Conserve en | 


The Rogers CC-3 Cabinet Base 
Grinder enables you to have a con- 
tinuous supply of keen cutting edges 

. « with minimum removal of metal. 
Easy to operate,—it is invaluable in 
sharpening top and bottom slitters, 
double bevel slitters, splitting knives. 
circular knives. circle and ring shear 
knives. 


Make your knives last longer! 
The CC-3 grinder has proved its 
ECONOMY in hundreds of plants 
and mills. Send for Bulletin CC. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & COMPANY 
165 Dutton Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS 


PRECISION QUALITY SINCE _ 1887 























Take A Look 


9 Publications 
For Papermakers 





Sr. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 
Se aed cn" cate, ce ea oe ee on. 
er workers, as well as engineers, 
cochacleghits and executives. 


Trouble on the Paper Machine...................... 75 
—_— ry 
5 eee in convenient pocket-sized 
rates, in groups of ten or more, 50 cenis 
pong tt, 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)...............+.e++++: 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers..................- 50 
Spots and Specks in Paper................-sseeeeees 50 
Murray M. Rubin and Milton L. Rubin 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 1..............+05+-: 50 
Harry Williamson 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2..............+-+++5 50 
Harry Williamson 
Drying of Paper on the Machine.................-..- 1.00 
B. M. Baxter 
Handbook of Arc Welding Design and Practice 1.50 
Seventh Edition—latest information on all pnd 


welding—1308 pages 1810 illustrations. 
ee aie certs and colleges, (98.00 cumide US) 


Now available postpaid from 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 





Acme Steel Company..............- 979 
American Chain & Cable Co.......... 989 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 905 
American Manganese Steel Co....... $73 
Appleton Machine Co., The.......... 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc............ 970 
Appleton Woolen Mills.............. 898 
Armstrong Machine Works........... 
Asten-Hill Mig. Co................... 974 
Atkins and Company, E. C. ......... 
Audit Bureau of Circulations......... $28 
Aurand Mig. & Equipment Co. ....... 
Bagley & Sewall Co. ................ 967 
Baker-Raulang Co., The............. 903 
Bauer Bros. Co., The................ 984 
Beloit Iron Works................... 897 
ONS eS ee eer rere ere 975 
Binney & Smith Co. ................. 
Bird Machine Company.............. 
Black-Clawson Co., The.............. 947 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 919 
Bowser & Co.. Inc., 8. F. ............ 976 
Bowsher Co., The N. P. ............. 983 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. ................. 
Calco Chemical Division............. 
Cambridge Ins'rument Co., Inc. ...... 964 
Cameron Machine Co. .............. 960 
Carthage Machine Co. .............. 
Cash Company. A. W. .............. 
Central Machine Works.............. 978 
Chain Belt Company................ 951 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. ............ 986 
Chromium Corp. of America.......... 
Classified Advertising .............. 991 
Cleveland Tramrail Div., The Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. .......... 
Columbian Carbon Co. .............. 
Corn Products Sales Co. ............ 992 
Corning Glass Works............... 
Covel-Hanchett Company ........... 964 
a Se ere ree 983 
Darnell Corporation, Lid. ............ 982 
Dean & Son, Limited................ 987 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. ........ 902 
Diamond Alkali Company............ 969 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. ........... 
Dilts Machine Works................ 947 
Downingtown Mig. Co. ......... 4th Cover 
Draper Brothers Company........... 971 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1. ..... 953 
Duriron Co., Inc., The................ 963 
Eastwood-Nealley Corporation ....... 966 
English China Clays Sales Corp. ..... 972 
Fairbanks Company, The............ 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy S. ........... 987 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc. ..... 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. ........... 989 


Foxboro Company. The.............. 991 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. ........... 
Fritz Publications, Inc. ........... 992, 994 
Garlock Packing Co., The............ 983 
Gates Rubber Company............. 957 
General Coal Co. .................. 
General Electric Co. ................ 
Goodrich Company. The B. F. ....... 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. ................. 
Graton & Enight Company........... $13 
Graver Tank & Mig. Co., Inc. ........ 
Greene, Tweed & Company.......... 950 
Hardy. George F. ..............++-- 989 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 985 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ...... 2nd Cover 
Heller & Merz Department........... 
Hewitt Machine Co., J. W. .......... 985 
Hills-McCanna Co. ............+55.. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. .............. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney.......... 
Huyck & Sons, F.C. ................ 949 
Improved Paper Mach’y Corp. ....... 987 
International Nickel Co., Inc. ........ 904 
International Wire Works............ 962 
James Mig. Co., D. O. .............. 915 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co.. The....... 
Jessop Steel Company............... 948 
Jewell Belt Hook Company........... 987 
Johnson Corporation. The............ 991 
Johnstone Engrg. & Mach. Co......... $91 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. ........ 917 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co.. W. A... 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. .......... 991 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Koppers Company .................-. $29 
Langston Co., Samuel M. ....... 3rd Cover 
Lawrence Machine & Pump Corp. 976 
Layne & Bowler. Inc. ............... 968 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co. ........ 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co.. The...... 974 
Link-Belt Company ................. $23 
Lockport Felt Company.............. 962 
Lunkenheimer Co., The.............. 965 
Magnus Chemical Co. .............. 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. ......... 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. ....... 900 
Mercury Manufacturing Company 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. ......... $91 
Mixing Equipment Co., Inc. .......... 955 
Monsanto Chemical Company........ 924 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. ....... $81 
Morris Machine Works.............. 916 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc. 
Murray Mig. Co., D. J. ........--.++: 985 
Nash Engineering Co., The........... 987 
National Oil Products Co. ........... 
National Safety Council, Inc. ........ $78 
Naylor Pipe Company.............-. 


cules Powder Company........... 
Patterson Foundry & Mach. Co... Ist Cover 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. ...........- 945 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. ............ 972 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co. ....... 991 
Powell Company. The Wm. .......... 959 
Pulp Bleaching Company............ 983 
Pusey & Jones Corp., The............ 911 
Reading Chain & Block Corp. ........ 
Reliance Electric & Engrg. Co. ....... $27 
Research Corporation ............... 
Rockwood Manufacturing Co. ....... 
Rogers & Co., Samuel C. ............ 992 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. .......... 918 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. ..... 956 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. ....... $20 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T. ....... $30 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co 
Scientific Lubricants Co. ............ 
Sharile Bros. Machine Co. .......... 947 
Shuler & Benninghofen.............. 906 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. .......... 
Simonds Worden White Co. ......... 986 
Smith & Winchester Mig. Co. ........ 981 
Solvay Sales Corporation............ 
Stanley Works, The................. 981 
Stebbins Engrg. & Mig. Co. .......... 
Stickle Steam Speciaities Co. ........ 985 
Texas Company. The............... 899 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The....... 925 
Titanium Pigment Corporation........ 
Towmotor Company ................ 977 
Treasury Dept. U. S. A. ............ 926 
Trimbey Machine Works............. 989 
Turner Halsey Company............. 
Union Screen Plate Co. ............. 
Valley Iron Works Company......... 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., R. T. ....,..... 
Waldron Corporation, John........... 
Warren Steam Pump Co.. Inc. ....... 958 
Waterbury & Sons Co.. H. ........... $76 
Waterbury Felt Co.. The............. 960 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. .......... 
Williams and Co., C. KE. ............ 989 











. « « the 1942 edition of the 
PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
and Engineering Handbook is available at your 
mill office. 
A bigger and better catalogue section awaits 
your inspection. Prominent manufacturers of 
pulp and paper mill equipment and supplies 
present descriptive and other important infor- 
mation about their products. 
A complete, cross-indexed buyers service lists sources of pur- 


chase of machinery, equipment, chemicals and supplies. 


The Engineering Handbook has again been increased to be of 
added service. It contains numerous pertinent tables, charts and 
other authoritative data relative to the operation and maintenance 
of pulp and paper mills. 


These firms describe their products in the 1942 edition— * 


Acme Steel Company Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing Co. Ohio Grease Company, The 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co. Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
Allington & Curtis Manufacturing Co. Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. oN cee Department (Hercules 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. Harris-Seybold-Potter Company » ve of ; Sol? ae ore 
American Defibrator, Inc. Hauser-Stander Tank Company, The aie my we Kew: ( » ow.) 
American Paper Mach'y and Engineering Hercules Powder Company, Inc. wer See ; ~ mpany a . 

orks, Inc. Hermann Manufacturing Company, The Power Piping Division (Blaw-Knox Co. 
Appleton Machine Company, The Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., J. W. Pomona Pump Company 
Atkins and Company, E. C. Hills-McCanna Company Record Foundry & Machine Company 
Bagley and Sewall Company, The Holyoke Machine Company Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Bauer Brothers Company, The Improved Paper Machinery Corporation Rogers & Company, Samuel Nea 
Beloit Iron Works James Manufacturing Company, D. O. Rollway Bearing Company, Inc. - 
Biggs Boiler Works Company, The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, The Ross Engineering Corporation, J. O. 
Bird Machine Company Johns-Manville Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The 
Black-Clawson Company, The lah Corporation, The Schutte & Koerting Company 
Blaw-Knox Co. (Power Piping Div.) Jones & Sons Company, E. D ~—— Division, Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 

o Se pa 
Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw-Knox Co.) Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. gs 
Brush Div., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Company pt ead kag a ag 
Buffalo Forge Company Langston Company, Samuel M. Com ' 
Found: Com Sinclair Company, The 
Buffalo ry & Machine pany Lawrence Machine & Pump Corporation ein Site inne 
Suficlo Pumps, lnc. Leader Iron Works, Inc. y om 
meron Com 4 Spray Engineering Company 
orate Re ae Unb-Salt: Company Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Carthage Machine Company Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Company r: } ae 
Cash Company, A. W. Mason-Neilan Regulator Company —— egies 
Chemical Lining Engineers, Inc. Mensch Automatic Mochinery Company Taylor Forge & Pipe pre am 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. si te Slain dietitian Gsations Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
Meise mapa hd nigh Toledo Scale Company 


be rk-Aiken Com rhe Merrick Scale Manufacturing Company Trimbey Machine Works 
jark-Ai pany, Michigan Pipe Company Twin Disc Clutch Company 
Control Equipment Corporation 


-Hanchett Monsanto Chemical Company Union Machine Company 
con One =e Morris Machine Works Union Screen Plate Company 
Downingtown Manufacturing Company Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & Myers, Inc. Valley Iron Works Company 
English China Clays Sales Corporation Murray Manufacturing Company, D. J. Waldron Corporation, John 
Falk Corporation, The National Aluminate Corporati Wallace & Tiernan Company, Inc. 
Fawick Alrflex Co. Naylor Pipe Company Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Garlock Packing Company, The Nicholas Engineering & Research Corp. Westco Pump Div., Pomona Pump Company 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation Whiting Corporation 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. Norwood Engineering Company, The Wyckoff & Son Company, A. 
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Please mention the 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. RE a 


when making inquiries. 
AST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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” MAIL HELPS MORALE! 


While munitions get first call, soldier's mail goes through with sur- 
prising regularity. Just another use of paper in the war effori—but a 
most important use. 


Maintenance of present paper-working equipment should be kept up 
to par because new equipment is almost impossible to get. Langston is 
ever at the service of its customers to help keep machines running at the 
end of the paper or board machine, in the finishing room or the con- 
Verting plant. 


But please let us know your needs as far in advance as possible! 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey 


LANGSTON 


Slitters and 





~~ 
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~=s ee on 


~DOWNI NEHONWIN 


\ ED ONTO THE 5000 F.P. M5 
ER MACHINE, 


oer 
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Will some CHEMICAL be 
Fanny, we don’t know the ADDED lo the wat 
€r to > 







answer, but in these days when nothing is H 
impossible* we're thinking . .. and planning ASTEN Its PRECIPITA TION 
. and we would be most interested in any Ore VA 
PORATION 


ideas you may have, no matter how fantastic 


they may seem. Write our “Vice President in 





Charge of Making the Impossible Possible” 

. and remember, if you are worried about 
how to prolong the life of your present 
equipment or how to make it produce more, : 
our engineers are at your service. The 


Downirgtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 


*Remember, flying an airplane weighing 82 tons 






was considered impossible a few years ago. 


ay “y” 





